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IN DEFENSE OF INTELLECT 


Port of Spain, Trinidad. B.W.1, 
July 13, 1953 
To the Editors, 


FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 
In your June issue under the heading “Education for 
Statesmanship,” George Kennan has again asked whether, | 


if one must choose, Intellect or Character is the truly indis- 
pensable attribute of a Foreign Service Officer and decides, 
as he has done before, in favor of the latter. I venture the 
earnest hope that Mr. Kennan, for whom I have the friend- 
liest of feelings along with deep respect. is simply engaging 
in a Quixotic exercise, and does not really intend that an 
educator in a “School for Diplomats” should ever he faced 
with such an artificial alternative. I am sure. in this con- 
nection, that Mr. Kennan has had Hilaire Belloc thrown at 
him before, but I can’t refrain from quoting the opening 
passages of “The Statesman”: 


“I know a man who used to say. 

Not once but twenty times a day. 
That in the turmoil and the strife 
(His very words) of Public Life 
The thing of ultimate effect 

Was Character—not Intellect.” 


As may be recalled, this imaginary gentleman of charae- 
ter did very well indeed, being designated to attend Con- 
ferences at Lausanne. Geneva. Basle, Locarno. Bern. where 
he earned “200,000 (Swiss) Francs a year.” 

Mr. Kennan, of course, had something quite different in 
mind when he deliberately forces himself into the Character 
vs. Intellect dilemma. Be that as it may, | must suffer from 
deficiency of the latter since | am unable conceptually to 
separate what seems to be an indissoluble partnership in 
the equipment of the Educated Man. 

Having found so much wisdom in Mr. Kennan’s writings. 
[ am reluctant to question some of his assumptions and 
preferences (or prejudices) in this recent article. But since 
he ventures some observations on the university teaching of 
international affairs, in which I happened to be engaged for 
some seventeen years before the war. I am unable to resist 
a couple of comments. 

First of all, I rise in defense of a great many political sci- 
entists who did not, as Mr. Kennan would have us believe 
was generally the case before the war, bask in the deceptive 
glow of utopianism. Certainly, most of my professional 
associates in the pre-war years did not “ignore ..... this 
thing called power,” but, on the contrary. accepted it as a 
basic, elementary concept in the study of human (and there- 
fore, international) relationships, and impressed it. | think. 
with appropriate realism into the context of their instruction 
on world affairs. 1 cannot speak for all universities. since | 
taught in only a few, so I would bow to the testimony on this 
point from the younger Foreign Service officers who re- 
ceived their so-called higher education during these years. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR (from page 4) 


Secondly, I had hoped that the fictitious dichotomy of 
the humanities vs. the social sciences was on its way to the 
ashheap. I know of no reputable social scientist who, for a 
moment, would question the educational value of the reading 
of the works of Shakespeare, Plutarch and Gibbon, but I do 
dispute the apparent contention that the study thereof is suf. 
ficient to the preparation of the average young man for a 
governmental career abroad. Whatever the shortcomings of 
social scientists, and of their chosen discipline, may be. 
they are exploring fundamental concepts and a wealth of 
essentially human material in the course of their studies 
and teaching, which, I firmly believe, are of inestimable 
value to Foreign Service officers today. I may be wrong, 
but it would be useful, in any case, to hear their testimony, 

George, I salute you with affection and admiration, but | 
disagree with you! 

P. Mappox 


BATTERED VANITY 


Tokyo, Japan 
May 26, 1953 
To the Editors, 


FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


In my wife’s bedroom sits an old and somewhat battered 
vanity which was made here nearly 15 years ago when we 
were previously assigned to Tokyo. It has seen better days 
and has now many scars, broken handles and wobbly legs. 
It was never a very good piece of furniture, as it was made 
when good wood and good workmen were all being em- 
ployed in preparation for the great conflict. But it has had 
a varied career, worthy of a much nobler piece of furniture, 
and has travelled in state like a rare and valuable posses- 
sion. Four times it has crossed the oceans, to Washington, 
to Canada, to China, to Siam and now back to Tokyo where 
it was made. Originally it cost me perhaps $50; how many 
hundred dollars it has cost the Government in freight, 
cartage, packing and storing I hate to think. Certainly the 
cost to the Government has been many times its original 
value. 

In a few weeks the packers will again descend on us and 
again the old vanity will be dismantled and packed for an- 
other long haul. Again a voucher will be submitted, and 
paid by the Government. The old vanity might better be left 
behind for the few dollars it would bring on the second- 
hand market. But it is a useful bit of equipment to which 
my wife is much attached, and there is no assurance that 


another would be available at our next post. So it will be | 


packed in a box worth perhaps more than it, and shipped 
at even greater cost, for this is the way economy works in 
the Government. 

It would cost more initially to provide the beds. tables. 
vanities and other heavy furniture necessary for each person 
at Foreign Service posts than it does to pack and ship 
effects in any one year. Over a five-year period the story 
would be very different, but our budget planners do not 
think in terms of long periods; they hew to the fiscal year. 


Transportation of things for the Foreign Service cost the | 
Government a sizable fortune last year. When some day | 


efficiency experts of the Budget Bureau discover what we i 


(Continued on page 8) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR (from page 4) 


Secondly, | had hoped that the fictitious dichotomy of 
the humanities vs. the social sciences was on its way to the 
ashheap. I know of no reputable social scientist who, for a 
moment, would question the educational value of the reading 
of the works of Shakespeare, Plutarch and Gibbon, but I do 
dispute the apparent contention that the study thereof is suf- 
ficient to the preparation of the average young man for a 
governmental career abroad. Whatever the shortcomings of 
social scientists, and of their chosen discipline, may be. 
they are exploring fundamental concepts and a wealth of 
essentially human material in the course of their studies 
and teaching, which, I firmly believe, are of inestimable 
value to Foreign Service officers today. I may be wrong, 
but it would be useful, in any case, to hear their testimony, 

George. I salute you with affection and admiration. but | 
disagree with you! 

P. Mappox 


BATTERED VANITY 


Tokyo, Japan 
May 26, 1953 
To the Editors, 


FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


In my wife’s bedroom sits an old and somewhat battered 
vanity which was made here nearly 15 years ago when we 
were previously assigned to Tokyo. It has seen better days 
and has now many scars, broken handles and wobbly legs. 
It was never a very good piece of furniture, as it was made 
when good wood and good workmen were all being em- 
ployed in preparation for the great conflict. But it has had 
a varied career, worthy of a much nobler piece of furniture, 
and has travelled in state like a rare and valuable posses- 
sion. Four times it has crossed the oceans, to Washington, 
to Canada, to China, to Siam and now back to Tokyo where 
it was made. Originally it cost me perhaps $50; how many 
hundred dollars it has cost the Government in freight, 
cartage, packing and storing I hate to think. Certainly the 
cost to the Government has been many times its original 
value. 

In a few weeks the packers will again descend on us and 
again the old vanity will be dismantled and packed for an- 
other long haul. Again a voucher will be submitted, and 
paid by the Government. The old vanity might better be left 
behind for the few dollars it would bring on the second- 
hand market. But it is a useful bit of equipment to which 
my wife is much attached, and there is no assurance that 
another would be available at our next post. So it will be 
packed in a box worth perhaps more than it, and shipped 
at even greater cost, for this is the way economy works in 
the Government. 

It would cost more initially to provide the beds. tables, 
vanities and other heavy furniture necessary for each person 
at Foreign Service posts than it does to pack and ship 
effects in any one year. Over a five-year period the story 
would be very different, but our budget planners do not 
think in terms of long periods; they hew to the fiscal year. 
Transportation of things for the Foreign Service cost the 
Government a sizable fortune last year. When some day 
efficiency experts of the Budget Bureau discover what we 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR (from page 6) 


have known all along. the Foreign Service will be provided 
with a stock of necessary heavy furniture at each post 
abroad and then the freight allowance of employees will be 
cut to permit the transportation only of clothing, decorative 
items and personal effects. No more will the employee re- 
turning from abroad be able to charge to the Government 
the freight for a gondola mooring pole from Venice or a 
stone lion from Hong Kong, provided it falls within his 
maximum of 24,000 pounds of freight. 

In the meantime. our old vanity will continue on its tray. 
els until someday it collapses and is finally handed over to 
the cook to use for kindling. 


Jor 


CHESS AN ASSET 


Tamworth, New Hampshire 
July 12. 1953 
To the Editors. 


FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


This letter is prompted by the title of Mr. Kennan’s re. 
cent article rather than by anything he wrote. 

I believe that some ability in chess would be an invaluable 
asset to all those who determine our foreign policy. No 
course one can take in college or university compares with 
chess in inculcating the habit of looking several moves ahead 
and weighing all possible courses of action. If a person has 
played chess this habit becomes second nature and to look 
only one step ahead is abhorrent. 

CHARLES H. Porter 


Editor’s Note: All Russians learn chess at an early age. It 
is the most popular game in that country. The world cham- 
pion chess player is a Russian. However. the game origi- 
nated in India where there are also many skillful players. 
Since the Russians are presumably not interested in ad- 
vancing U. S. interests. perhaps the Indians could be pre- 
vailed upon to extend some reverse Point 4 to the U. S. in 


the field of chess. 


JOURNAL CHALLENGE 


Vancouver. B.C.. Canada 
May 22. 1953 

To the Editors. 

FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


Although he has but scratched the surface in his letter 
which was published in the April issue of the JouRNAL. Mr. 
May has aptly expressed my idea of the attitude and think- 
ing of the “junior Foreign Service employee who has not 
yet had his hope and spirit broken.” As an Association 
member of several years’ standing. I. too. have wondered 
frequently whether my ten dollar annual investment therei!! 
was producing any demonstrable benefits other than the 
creditable but scarcely overwhelming assistance of the Credit 
Union and the Despatch Agents’ Revolving Fund. I am 
sure that many. other than Mr. May and myself. have done 
likewise. To the extent that any of these doubts are dis 
pelled. Mr. Thompson’s reply should be helpful and I am | 
sure that even the most cynical of us will ungrudgingly 
concede his point regarding the limitations imposed by 
necessity upon the time and efforts of the officers of the 


(Continued on page 10) 
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it says on the label: 
There nothing Celler in the 
FORESTER 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whisky | a LD 
100 and 86 Proot 
Both Bottled in Bond | ORE STER 
t 
n 
d Our Export Division is at your 
7 service, ready to give careful 
attention to every detail. You'll 
e like dealing with them. Write or 
cable your requirements today. FORM co at! ff 
AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCK 
e 
m | 
v | 
BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


At Louisville in Kentucky * Export Dirision: 89 Broad Street, New York 4, N-Y. 
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‘The Christmas store 


* For delivery of Christmas 
parcels to overseas points, 
endeavor to have your order 
reach Woodward & Lothrop 
before November 12th. 


* 
Me hiner 
AFLOAT OR ASHORE 


The superb new 


United States 


The world’s fastest, most modern passenger superliner— 
now teamed with the popular s. s.s AMERICA in regular 
service between New York and Europe. 


NEW YORK + HAVRE +« SOUTHAMPTON 
First Class, $350 up; Cabin, $220 up; Tourist, $165 up 


The beautiful and luxurious 
S.S. 
America 
Favorite of thousands of transatlantic travelers. 


NEW YORK - COBH - HAVRE + SOUTHAMPTON 
BREMERHAVEN 


First Class, $295 up; Cabin, $200 up; Tourist, $160 up 


See our authorized Travel Agents 


UNITED STATES LINES 


One Broadway, New York 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR (from page 8) 


Association and the Editorial Board who give so generously 
of themselves in this labor of love with no hope of any 
other reward. 

Of particular interest to me was Mr. Thompson’s implied 
promise that the JouRNAL would no longer lean quite so 
heavily upon erudite feature articles and months-old news 
stories and, in their stead, would offer the reasoning behind 
various Departmental decisions of Service-wide interest. 
Since the reduction in force with which we are so unhappily 
faced undoubtedly represents the one subject upon which 
the greatest Service-wide interest is centered just now, may 
I suggest that the JoURNAL would be rendering a real sery- 
ice by publishing interpretive material on the manner in 
which the retention registers were compiled? The official 
explanations issued to the field thus far are unfortunately 
so ambiguous as to lend little assistance to the uninitiated. 

One might inquire, for example, regarding the yardstick 
used in assigning personnel to their respective competitive 
levels. Were they merely conveniently grouped in the fields 
in which they are currently assigned or was consideration 
also given to their possible experience and qualifications in 
other fields? The emphasis placed upon rotation of Foreign 
Service Officers appears to establish rather definitely that the 
Department considers well-rounded officers a definite need 
of the Service. This is confirmed by Item 1, Paragraph VI 
of the Precept for 1953 Staff Corps Promotion Review 
Panels which states, in part, “. . . the lists to show following 
each name, the broad category or categories of positions in 
which the individual, in the opinion of the Panel, is qualified 
to serve... .” The method used in assigning personnel to 
the various competitive levels could be vital to many since 
those who have had experience in more than one field would 
not necessarily find their standing in one competitive level 
as favorable as in another in which they could logically be 
grouped. 

Let us consider, also, the case of a member of the Staff 
Corps whose point rating was earned in a position classified 
several grades above his personal rank. If logic implies that 
he will render his best performance in a job classified at 
his own rank, it should also imply that his performance in 
a higher-classified job will be somewhat less. Since the 
efficiency report submitted on him in this bigger job must 
necessarily reflect his performance in that job, what happens 
to his point rating when he begins competing with persons of 
his personal rank who, presumably, have been working at 
their proper level? I can find no assurance that the Depart- 
ment has given consideration to this factor in establishing 
the retention registers and I feel compelled to point out that 
assignments of this nature are invariably made for the con- 
venience of the Department. 

There appears to be no means by which a person who is 
reached for termination in his own class can compete with 
those in lower classes. If he were deemed worthy of pro- 
motion from a given class would he not also be deemed 

(Continued on page 12) 


BEFORE RESIGNING OR RETIRING JOIN DACOR. Open 
to all active as well as retired American personnel. NEW 
GROUP INSURANCE BEING FORMED THIS MONTH. 
Get this hospital and medical protection before you become 
ineligible. 

Diplomatic and Consular Officers Retired, Inc. 

3816 Huntington St., N.W., Washington 15, D. C. 
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RECORD 
SOUND 
MAGNETICALLY 


REPRODUCE 
SOUND 
MAGNETICALLY 


ERASE 
SOUND 
AT WILL 


RE-RECORD 
SOUND 


IN ANY 
LANGUAGE 


The RCA“400” 16mm 


Magnetic Projector-Recorder 


A great advance in sound film utility! 


Removes the barriers of 
language and learning-level differences 


The new RCA magnetic projector- 
recorder opens up an enormously in- 
creased field of usefulness for sound 
films. Essentially it gives to this great 
tool of communication and education a 
degree of versatility never before ob- 
tained with sound films. 


Specifically—you can record sound 
on the new magnetic striped film at 
any time. And—this new magnetic 
projector-recorder will erase the mag- 
netic sound whenever you like... allow 
you to re-record new sound at the very 
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next running of the film. It can be done 
over and over again as long as the film 
lasts! 


You can have old sound films proc- 
essed at low cost for magnetic sound. 
Any existing sound film, for example, 
can be re-recorded in any language at 
any time for presentation to various 
language groups. Your entire sound 
film library can be injected with new 
appeal and far greater conformity to 
the interests of your audience. 


Also . . . you can shoot a picture 


RCA INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA BUILDING 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 


without sound in single-perforated film 
stock . . . have it striped . . . and then 
record the desired commentary. The 
total cost will be but a fraction of that 
of the conventional sound film! 


The same film can be presented in 
dozens of different languages in succes- 
sion! Likewise, music can be adapted 
to each group. The quality is superb. 

Your RCA distributor will be glad to 
demonstrate the RCA “400” Magnetic 
projector-recorder. Consult him or 
write RCA International Division. 


“Marcas Registradas” 
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FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS AND 
PERSONNEL 
ARE INVITED TO CONSULT, EITHER IN 
PERSON OR BY MAIL, 


WITH 


J. ALAN MAPHIS 
Chartered Life Underwriter 
Insurance Advisor to the American Foreign 
Service Protective Association 


about 


Coordinating their Group Life and Permanent Life In- 
surance into an individually designed program for their 
families 


Insurance to guarantee a college education for their 
children 


Retirement Income to supplement annuities 


Insurance available at many stations abroad. 


J. Alan Maphis, C.L.U. 


1741 DeSales St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Telephone: 
EXecutive 3-8141 
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A HILTON HOTEL e@ 


Friendly hospitality awaits Foreign Service men and 
their families at this distinguished hotel in the na- 
tion’s capital. Its central location is convenient to the 
White House, embassies and government buildings. 
Famous for luxurious comfort, fine food and service. 
The Mayflower is the residence of many noted person- 
ages ... the scene of internationally-important events 
and the favorite meeting place of society. Exclusive 
Men’s Bar. Gay Cocktail Lounge. 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


The 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C. J. Mack, Vice President & General Manager 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR (from page 10) 


worthy of again competing with those who were left behind 
in that class? 


In raising the above points. | do not mean to imph 
criticism of the basic principles upon which the retention 
registers have been established. No one can really quarrel 
with the theory of giving credit for both length of service 
and efficiency. Since the relative weight to be assigned each 
factor represents a technical point, this argument can best 
be left to the experts and. in any event. no solution could 
be expected to satisfy everyone. And, inasmuch as there 
must always be a starting point. the point (efficiency) rat- 
ings assigned by the last promotion boards appear to be as 
equitable a basis as any that could jogically be found. Once 
we leave these basic principles, however. there appears to be 
a vague and ill-defined field in which serious inequities could 
be worked unless considerable thought and care are exer- 


_ cised, Although I have tried not to be harsh in formulating 


CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT | 


my conclusions regarding the manner in which these in- 
tangibles are being considered. | do not find the Depart- 
ment’s Circular Airgram of April 10, 1953 reassuring on this 
point. Rather. I am left with the feeling that the Department. 
having operated so long with grandiose ideas of expansion 
and deficiency appropriations, was caught short without a 
well-thought out plan for reducing force in a manner that 


would insure a minimum of inequities. I sincerely hope that 
I am wrong. 


Another phase which could well stand the light of dis- 
cussion is the effect on the Service of the future of terminat- 
ing a substantial portion of the Staff Corps members whose 
length of service runs up to ten years or so. Because of the 
niggardly pensions afforded them by the double standard 
pension system, as was aptly pointed out in Colleague Meeks 
letter in the May JoURNAL, a majority of those eligible to 
retire cannot afford to do so at this time. Since many of 
these veterans have thirty years or more of service. the 
inexorable demands of Father Time will separate most of 
them ere many years have passed. When this happens, the 
group next in line becomes the veterans but who moves up 
to become the middle group? Those who normally would 
fill this gap are being separated by the current economy 
move. Millions of dollars have been spent in training those 
who will shortly receive one-way tickets home and. un- 
doubtedly. additional millions will be spent within a few 
years to train replacements. As a critic since 1944 of the 
Department's emergency, as distinguished from long-range. 
personnel “policy,” I find little solace in this thought. 

As I look back on nearly nine years in the Service, I find. 
that I have had my full share of Service life. The good 
and bad posts have been mixed about evenly. I have en- 
dured my share of hardships and have been favored in 
ample measure with advantages. All in all. they have been 
rewarding years and I am proud to have been a member 
of the Service. Yet, if my turn for termination is reached. | 
shall not leave with reluctance unless it is convincingly es 
tablished that this latest “reorganization” of the Department 
is to have some lasting and demonstrable benefits. Will the 
JouRNAL rise to this challenge with an explanation that will 
restore morale to those who man the far-flung outposts at a 
time when world affairs demand that the Service have 
strength. courage—and confidence? 


Hocan F. BurorpD 
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you want fo move... 


MERCHANTS’ expert handling and packing assures 

you safe, secure transportation for all your valued 

possessions . . . fully insured at nominal extra cost. 
“OVER 65 YEARS OF QUALITY SERVICE” 


@ Ample, safe storage in our own fireproof 
Washington warehouses. 


— 


@ Strong sturdy steel lift vans for maximum ship- 
ping security—wooden vans tailored to the di- 
mensions of your shipment. 


®@ Wooden lift van remains your property when 
you arrive at your post. 


@ Ail moving and storage worries disappear 
when you leave everything to Merchants. 


Telephone EXecutive 3-7770 


TRANSFER & STORAGE 
SOHN L. NEWBOLD, PRES. 
920 E STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 


Cable address: “Removals” 


Get The Best 


A few of the products we can supply... 


We Attend to Your Needs 
Abroad...at Home 


Wherever you may be stationed...even at the 
furtherest ends of the world... you will find this 
Neuert-Wilton diplomatic shopping service to be very 
real, prompt, and helpful in supplying your needs. 
Key personnel with actual experience in foreign lands 
have selected most-needed items for your better living 
abroad. Write and ask that your name be put on our 


regular mailing list. Prompt attention given to all 

d inquiries. 

\- Refrigerator-stove-sink com- | Phonographs, record chang- 

binations (packaged kit- ers, magnetic recorders, 

chens), washing machines, | phonograph records, music 

, home freezers, pressure on tape, radio and TV sets. 

cookers, sterilizers, kitchen- 

| ware, cutlery, vacuum Stereo cameras, motion pic- 

$ } cleaners, and similar home | ture cameras, projectors, 

it items. screens, accessories. 

Write for “Diplomatic Prices” to. . 


Neuert, Wilton & Associates, Inc. 


WEST STREET * SUITE 1702 * CHICAGO, 


Exclusive Export Distributors of most of the above products 
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AMERICAN EASTERN 


AFTER OVER TWENTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN THE NEAR AND 
EAst IN TRADE, SHIP- 
PING AND DEVELOPMENT, HAs 
EXPANDED INTO EUROPE. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
CIRCLE 6-0333 


WASHINGTON REAL ESTATE 


J. F. BEGG, INc. 


Cable “Begg Washington” 
Dupont 7-2480 1606 20th St., N. W. 
Mrs. John Murray Begg, President 


Mrs. Waller B. Booth, Jr. Mrs. Henry P. Leverich 
Mrs. Gore Haynes William W. Sprague 


SALES D.C. RENTALS 
also MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA FARM 
PROPERTIES 


We will find a house for you to rent or buy 
We will handle your property when you are ordered away 


HENRY J. GOODMAN «C0. 


Serving the Men’s Wear 
Needs of the Depart- 
ment of State and the 
Foreign Service 
For Over 50 Years 


“Washable” 
HASPEL SEERSUCKER-PALM BEACH 
In Stock the Year ’Round 


ARROW — MANHATTAN — VAN HEUSEN 
McGREGOR 


HENRY J. GOODMAN & CO. 


1707 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Twenty Five Years Ago 


By James B. STEWART 


“POPO” AND THE LADY: The September, 1928 cover of 
the JouRNAL has a photograph of the volcano IZTACHI. 
HUATL by Consut Cuartes W. Lewis, Jr. Some old 
Mexican hands will recall the following conversation be. 
tween that lady volcano and old “POPO” which is credited 
to a University of Mexico Summer School student: 

Said old POPO to the Lady, 

Whom we call IZTACHIHUATL, 

Does my smoke, my dear, annoy you? 

It’s less harmful than the bottle. 

Oh no, replied the Lady 

Though I surely am no vamp 

If my posture does not lure you from your smoking 

You old scamp! 


PEOPLE: J. Reusen CLARK was appointed Undersecretary 
of State, succeeding Rosert E. Ops who resigned to join 
the international law firm of Sullivan & Cromwell, of New 
York. 

The SECRETARY OF STATE, accompanied by Mrs. KELLOocG 
and WiLtiAM H. Beck, Assistant to the Secretary. arrived 
in Paris to sign the Multilateral Treaty for the prevention 
of war. 

Mr. Herbert C. HeNcsSTLER, Chief, Division of Foreign 
Service Administration, celebrated the 30th anniversary of 
his service in the Department on August 13. About the 
same time, Mr. Harry A. HAvens, Assistant Chief, com- 
pleted 20 years’ service. 

The United States Despatch Agent in New York moved 
from 2 Rector Street to 45 Broadway. 

Horace LEE WASHINGTON was President of the Associa- 
tion and members of the Executive Committee were: ARTHUR 
Buiss LANE, CHARLES B. Hosmer, JAMEs C. Dunn, Joun D. 
HIcKERSON and Ropert D. Murpny. 


FROM “CONSTANT”: Ernie Ives is back from Blooming- 
ton, IIl.. where he was called on account of his wife having 
a baby. 

Rumor has it that Kippy Tuck, formerly of here, is com- 
ing back. Once a fellow’s been in old Constant he just 
can’t keep away. 

Jerr PatTerRsON has been sporting a new speed boat. and 
say, don’t it run rings ’round the Standard Oil boat. 

SHELT Crossy, who has been touring Europe, is expected 
back shortly. The boys are hoping he brings along some 
of them classy Paris postcards, 

Ray Hare, an honest and ambitious young man from 
this town, is in Washington to take some kind of a govern- 
ment examination. Ray is a boy we are going to be proud 
of some day. 


HOW LONG’S YOUR MEMORY? 1 REMEMBER WHEN 
Assistant Secretary of State, Ropert WALTON Moore, took 
his gallant, old guard stand against air conditioning in his 
office but I do not recall the final decision in that battle. 
For the old Judge, in an alien world, it furnished a clean 
cut, conservative cause to champion. (JOHN KEENA, Retired 
Ambassador. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Whether your taste leans towards 
bourbon or blend, here are whiskeys 
that have taken root in the affections 
of people everywhere. Each in its own 


right is a rare delight. 


FOR EXPORT UNDER Supe; 
(OVERNMENT OF THE UNITED SES 


FOR 
ERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 0 


we yok 
corp. NEW 


Bourbon de 


Louisville, Ret 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. + EXPORT DIVISION, 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The ADMINISTRATORS for the 
AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION Automobile Group Plan 
in Europe are pleased to advise that on 
September 1, 1953, new rates will apply. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
GROUP PLAN is Europe-wide 


Area A—Albania, Bulgaria, Belgium, Cyprus, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Eire, Finland, Gibraltar, Great 
Britain, Greece, Hungary, Luxembourg, Malta, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Romania, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 

Area B—Austria, France, Germany, Italy and Trieste. 


GROUP BUYING means lower cost. 
GROUP BUYING means preferred service. 


Complete information and rates shown on 
brochure now available through the 
Administrative Officer at your Post, or 
through Clements & Company at address 
below. 


Insurance may be obtained immediately by 
completing application attached to 
brochure. 


Claims settling facilities throughout Europe. 


UNDERWRITERS 
American International 


SPONSORS: 


American Foreign 


Underwriters Corporation service Association 


ADMINISTRATORS: 


CLEMENTS & COMPANY 
314 Barr Bldg. 

910 17th St., N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


address all 
inquiries to—> 


Cable Address: 
CLEMCO-WASHINGTON 
Telephone: District 7-4383 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO (from page 14) 


I REMEMBER WHEN the Department instructed me to 
take a new code book in a lead sealed box to my first post; 
how the seriousness of my mission was impressed upon me: 
how my blood ran cold and turned to water when. upon 
arriving at Union Station, I discovered that I had left the 
code on my desk; and how my “Barney Oldfield” of a taxi 
driver crashed the lights to 17th and the Avenue and back 
to the station in time for me to make my train and to save 


my official skin. (Still an F.S.O.) 
I REMEMBER WHEN Consut Canapa, Vera Cruz, ap- 


peared on his balcony one night with his tails flapping to 
the tropical breeze. A number of us were ashore for dinner 
and about midnight someone suggested that we dance. A 
balle was indicated—but where? We decided to ask the 
consul. So off we trooped to the American Consulate and. 
standing in the street we called for Mr. Canada. Finally he 
came out on the shallow second story balcony outside his 
bedroom with the tails of his white night shirt flapping in 
the breeze. No, he had absolutely no data on balles and 
with that he vanished. 

Now Consul Canada had a reputation with Navy men for 
austerity and the episode certainly afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating it. A word from him to our skipper 
would have meant discipline. But nothing happened. The 
old boy was a good sport. (Captain H. B. Ransdell, U.S.N.. 
Retired.) 


SMITH-CLUBB. Miss MARIANNE SMITH and 
Vice ConsuL EpMuNpD QO. CLUBB were mar- 


.f Vi ried on June 30, 1928, at St. Paul, Minn. 


SuHaw-Faust. Miss DorotuHy SHAW and ConsuL JoHN 
B. Faust were married on July 12, 1928. at Glendale. Calif. 


CoLEMAN-ParRK. Miss Grace D. COLEMAN was married to 
Consut NELSON R. Park, at Washington, on August 4. 1928. 


SALZBURG-HUBBARD. Miss MARGARET SALZBURG and VICE 
ConsuL Puit H. HusBarpD were married on June 25, at 
Berlin. 


NECROLOGY : Hamicton C. CLAIBORNE, Consul in Charge 
at Frankfort-on-Main, died suddenly on August 25. 1928. 
of heart failure while on a fishing trip at Krausenbach. 
Bavaria. 


P. S. Joun Witty from Panama: “I always read your 
column with, alas, a nostalgic realization of the passage of 
time. Names almost forgotten reappear so vividly.” 


P. P. S. The latest of my young friends to be flirting with 
this column is Jim Penfield. In Denver a short time ago 
he boasted that he would “make it” in about two years. 


Editor’s Note: James Stewart wrote asking us to tell JOURNAL 
readers that the Lowell Despatch, published last month as 
“Smuggling in Spain” was sent to him by CwHarves H. 
Derry. now Consul General at Edinburgh. 


IN MEMORIAM 


GWYNN. Mr. William M. Gwynn, Consul General, who entered the 
service in 1926, died April 2, 1953, in Mallorca, Spain after an illness 
of six months. He leaves a widow whose address is Casa de Manana. 
San Augustin, Palma de Mallorca, Mallorca, Spain. 

WILLIS. Mrs. Ella L. Willis, the mother of Richard P. Buttrick. 
died on June 26. 1953, in Lockport, New York. 
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SERVING YOUR BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 
IS 


OUR PLEASURE AND BUSINESS— 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


WorLpD SERVICE 


Here are the world-wide, world-wise services offered 
by American Express . . . 240 offices in 34 nations 
always ready to serve you, completely, expertly, 
whatever your needs for business or pleasure. 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Smart travelers insist on 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques. They’re 100% safe 
... the most widely accepted 
Cheques in the world... on 
sale at Banks, Railway Ex- 
press and Western Union 
offices. 


MONEY ORDERS 


Pay bills and transmit funds 
with convenient, econom- 
ical American Express 
Money Orders... available 
throughout the U. S. at 
néighborhood stores, Rail- 
way Express and Western 
Union offices. 


OTHER FINANCIAL SERVICES 


Swift . . . convenient and 
dependable, other world- 
wide American Express 
financial services include: 
foreign remittances, mail and 
cable transfer of funds, and 
the purchase and sale of 
foreign currency. 


TRAVEL SERVICES 


The trained and experi- 
enced staff of American 
Express will provide air or 
steamship tickets . . . hotel 
reservations .. . uniformed 


interpreters . . . and plan 
independent trips or es- 
corted tours. 


American Express offers 
_ complete facilities to handle 
personal and household 
effects shipments. Also the 
entire operation of import or 
export forwarding, including 
customs clearances and ma- 
rine insurance. 


Offices in Principal Cities of the World 
Headquarters: 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


NOW IN OUR SECOND CENTURY OF SERVICE 
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This line would appear 
to be a mile long, (mag- 
nified 100,000 times) if 
it were possible to view 
it through Firestone’s 
Electron Microscope, 
shown at right. 


Constant Research 
Brings You Safer, Longer-Wearing Tires 
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This, and other ultra modern equipment in Firestone's 
multi-million-dollar Research Laboratory, delve into 
the deepest mysteries of science to assure you of the 
safest, longest-wearing tires that money can buy. 


LOOK TO Fi ror 


GREATEST SAFETY, 
SERVICE, ECONOMY 


Such major advancements in tire construction as: 


Gum-Dipping — to eliminate internal heat and friction, 
the greatest enemies of tire life. 

Safti-Lock Cord Bodies — to provide racing tire construc- 
tion in the passenger tires you use —the strongest and safest 
known. 


Safti-Grip Tread — Thousands of non-skid angles, plus 
skid resisters, molded into continuous running strips to give 
better braking power and longer wear. 


These are the safety and economy features which represent 
greater safety and service to you. See your Firestone Dealer 


today. 


YOUR SAFETY IS OUR 
BUSINESS AT FIRESTONE 


Copyright 1953, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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NEWS from the DEPARTMENT 


sve 
ore 


By Lois Perry Jones 


United States Information Agency 


All personnel working directly for the International In- 
formation Administration at home and abroad were trans- 
ferred to the new United States Information Agency on Au- 
gust 1. This transfer did not include some people providing 
administrative support to the programs, such transfers to 
he made at a later date when a more careful study of the 
problems involved has been made. 

Under the President’s executive order setting up the USIA 
the Administrator will be given hroad authority to act on 
personnel matters under the Foreign Service Act of 1946 as 
regards Foreign Service Reserve, Staff, and alien employees. 
The President’s message to Congress transmitting the execu- 
tive order spoke of a “separate personnel system” after the 
whole problem of the government overseas employee has 
heen reviewed and investigated. 

Nominated to head the new agency was THEODORE C. 
STREIBERT, radio executive of Locust Valley, Long Island. 
In mid-June Mr, Streibert was appointed as a consultant on 
public affairs to Dr. James B. Conant. Prior to then he par- 
ticipated in a survey in Europe of United States information 
facilities. He has served also as a member and acting chair- 
man of the Radio Advisory Committee of the United States 
\dvisory Commission on Information since 1949. Mr. Strei- 
bert was formerly chairman of the board of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System and formerly president of radio sta- 
tion WOR in New York. 

Representative Brownson, who presented the reorganiza- 
lion plan to the House. stated that “the plan provides that 
the Secretary of State shall advise with the President con- 
cerning appointment and tenure of the Director of the 
United States Information Agency. 

“On official United States positions the Secretary of State 
shall direct the policy and control the content of information 
programs. The President has stated that the Director of the 
new agency shall report to and receive instructions from him 
through the National Security Council or as the President 
may direct.” 

On the same date. August 1. Reorganization Plan 7. that 
forms the Foreign Operations Administration, went into 
cllect. Before offering explanation of the Plan in the House, 
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James W. Riddleberger 


Representative Brownson commended the cooperation given 
the President in developing the plan by UNDER SECRETARY 
Louri£, UNDER SECRETARY SMITH, and HAROLD STASSEN. 
Mr. Brownson also pointed out that the Foreign Operations 
Administration will undertake the duties set forth by the 
Mutual Security Act, the Yugoslav Emergency Relief Act. 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs Act. and the techni- 
cal assistance program of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act. The reorganization plan assigns responsibility 
for foreign policy to the Secretary. and reduces his opera- 
tional responsibilities. 


The Director of USIA will be authorized to exercise the 
powers vested in the Secretary of State by the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946 with respect to Foreign Service Reserve. 
Staff. and alien personnel. However, the Director of the 
Information Agency will not have authority with respect to 
Foreign Service Officers; instead, it is understood that ar- 
rangements may be made for the detail of FSO’s to USIA 
by the Department subject to appropriate reimbursement 
for salaries and related expenses. Appointments by the new 
agency of its chief representative in each country will be 
cleared with the Secretary of State and each chief of U. S. 
diplomatic mission may recommend, through appropriate 
channels, the withdrawal of any Information Agency em- 
ployee in his area whose performance warrants such action. 


Ambassadors 


THE HonoraBLe PHILie K. Crowe, of Easton, Maryland, 
was sworn in as Ambassador to Ceylon replacing THE Hon- 
ORABLE JOSEPH C, SATTERTHWAITE, who has been assigned 
as Diplomatic Agent at Tangier with the rank of Minister. 
Formerly with Fortune Magazine. Ambassador Crowe gradu- 
ated from the University of Virginia and served with the 
United States Air Force in the China-Burma-India theatre. 
In 1948 he accepted an appointment as Special Representa- 
tive of ECA’s mission to China. where he was stationed in 
Nanking when the city fell to the Communists. 

Replacing THE HonorasBLe Howarp kK. TRAvers as Am- 
bassador to Haiti is THE Honorap_e Roy Tasco Davis, 
former Minister to Guatemala. Panama. and Costa Rica. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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BY 
GRAHAM H. STUART 


It has been claimed repeatedly that the Soviet makes our 
foreign policy—that Moscow moves and Washington count- 
er-moves but the initiative is in the hands of the Kremlin. 
Senator McCarthy has also been credited with being a con- 
trolling influence—his sweeping allegations of Communism 
in the Department of State and the Foreign Service. although 
overwhelmingly disproved, have seemingly had a sinister 
effect upon the morale of the Department and upon the 
courage of the policy makers. The Congress is not averse 
to playing a more important role in the conduct of our 
foreign affairs. Senator Bricker proposes to give the Con- 
gress a check-rein on the making of treaties and executive 
agreements and the Battle Act prohibits aid to countries 
sending strategic materials to the Soviet sphere. 

The National Security Council, set up on a Cabinet level 
status, is the highest policy advisory body to the President 
and has the final word on all foreign and military policies 
relating to national security. Other autonomous bodies such 
as the National Security Resources Board, the National 
Advisory Council on International Monetary and Financial 
Problems and the Bureau of the Budget also play important 
roles in the conduct of our foreign affairs. 

The Hoover Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch reports that forty-six different agencies are in- 
volved in the conduct of our foreign affairs and that ninety- 
five per cent of the appropriations devoted to international 
relations fall outside the jurisdiction of the State Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service. In fact, the Hoover Commis- 
sion declares that “the most striking present day feature of 
the United States government for the conduct of foreign 
affairs is the participation in all of its phases of departments 
and agencies other than the State Department.” 

Nevertheless the responsibility for the formulation of for- 
eign policy still rests in the hands of the President—his 
powers, as the Supreme Court has succinctly stated, are 
“delicate, plenary and exclusive”. Or to quote the Hoover 
Commission again “the President alone defines foreign 
policy objectives and initiates policies to realize them.” 
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A glance at the powers conferred by the Constitution 
upon the President in the conduct of foreign affairs in- 
dicates the vast range of his control. However, it is neces- 
sary to view the extended application of these powers to get 
a clear picture of the vital role which the President plays. 
Even though the legislative body is assigned the important 
fields of regulating foreign commerce, declaring war and 
raising and supporting armies, a strong President can 
usually force and direct its action even in these areas. 


Strangely enough, the Constitution is silent as to who 
formulates foreign policy and as a result the President has 
regularly taken over this prerogative. His annual message 
on the state of the Union affords him an ideal opportunity 
to chart the direction and scope of our relations with for- 
eign powers and from Washington on, our Presidents have 
seized the initiative in policy making. For example the 
Doctrine of Isolation, the Monroe Doctrine, the Good Neigh-» 
bor Policy and the Point Four program were alkenynciated 
in presidential messages to the Congress. However, the 
President must not only take the initiative, he m 
pressure whenever the situation it. reside 
is usually more popular with the péople thdn the Congress a 
and he is in a position to force, compliance with his-wishes ~ oo. & 

An excellent ilustration of the tive 
presidential initiative constantly rein ace 
pressure is illustrated the reciprocals 
program. The tariff policy of the United § 
been a jealously guarded prerogative 
Nevertheless President nkl 
obtain an almost freehand fo 
Hull to carry out his Gea 
Although the Congress insiste 
upon its grant of power and 
empowered the Tariff Commissi 
powers, the Chief Executive for § 


ments. 
Although President Eisenhow 


ent law for another year until t 


Simpson Bill introdaced a Republicég_€ 
proposes to gut the Reciprocal Trade Agreeme byes Ace 
a series of crippling amendments. In fact, some thirty- 
eight bills have already been introduced into the 82nd 
Congress aimed at restricting imports from allied and 
friendly states. This situation affords an important test of 
presidential control. 

The Republican platform favored “the expansion of 
mutually advantageous world trade” and promised to enter 
into and maintain reciprocal trace agreements. In_ his 
first message to the Congress, President Eisenhower declared 
“that our foreign policy will recognize the importance of 
profitable and equitable world trade.” When, however, the 
Congress seemed reluctant to go along. the Administration 
wnlimbeved its big guns. Secretaries Dulles and Humphrey, 
Under Secretary of State Bedell Smith and Assistant Secre- 
taries Morton and Cabot showed the importance of trading 
with our allies as a fundamental base of our own strength 
and security. Already Canada, the best customer that the 
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United States possesses, with reference to our restrictions 
on the importation of dried milk, has claimed that the 
United States has violated the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade to which we are a party. Italy has urgently re- 
quested that the United States should not raise its tariffs 
against Italian exports. and the Communists in Rome had 
a field day broadcasting that the “United States will take 
our sons but she won't take our goods.” The Administration 
has the better arguments, the support of the economic ex- 
perts and the press. but the special interests have the lob- 
byists and the close contacts with the Congress. The Execu- 
tive can win the contest but not without a struggle. 


Fortunately one power vested in the President by the 
Constitution—the power to appoint ambassadors and other 
public ministers and consuls—although requiring the ap- 
proval of a majority of the Senate has remained an un- 
questioned presidential prerogative. In the case of the ap- 
poin'ment of the Secretary of State, the Senate almost in- 
variably gives the President a very free hand. On only two 
occasions, one when President Madison had to appoint the 
weak Robert Smith whom he didn’t want instead of Albert 
Gallatin whom he did. and the other when the approval of 
President Wilson’s nomination of Bainbridge Colby was de- 
layed for almost a month. has the Senate interfered seri- 
ously. Thus, by appointing men who will cooperate loyally 
in the formulation and execution of foreign policies. the 
President has a powerful adjunct in the control of foreign 
relations, 


The relations between the Secretary of State and the 
President depend largely upon the personalities and interests 
of the two men. President McKinley gave John Hay a com- 
pletely free hand while President Theodore Roosevelt 
checked his every move. President Wilson paid tittle atten- 
tion to Secretary Lansing in Paris and Secretary Stettinius 
received similar treatment from President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt at Yalta. In his precipitate recognition of Israel. 
President Truman ignored the entire Department of State 
and the Foreign Service. yet he normally sought and accepted 
the recommendations of Secretaries Marshall and Acheson. 


In his ambassadorial appointments. President Eisenhower 
has rewarded outstanding career Foreign Service officers as 
well as given some solace to the politicians. The posts in 
London and Paris are almost regularly political appoint- 
ments and have remained so, but career diplomats have 
already been named to Russia. India. China and Spain. 

In the making of treaties it has been aptly said “the 
President proposes. the Senate disposes while the country 
dozes.” Inasmuch as a two-thirds vote of the Senate is re- 
quired to approve the ratification of treaties, the President’s 
initiative is largely controlled by Senatorial inclination. By 
amending or delaying. or outright refusal to approve. the 
Senate has the final say. Under these circumstances it is 
the more surprising that the Bricker resolution to amend 
the Constitution to limit still further the executive power to 
make treaties has obtained such strong Senatorial support. 

It is probably due to another less restricted power of the 
President—namely the making of executive agreements— 
that the Bricker Resolution has gained its numerous follow- 
ing. The widespread opposition to the commitments made 
by President Roosevelt at Yalta has been capitalized upon 
effectively. The fact that the Yalta agreements were made 
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secretly without consultation with either State Department 
officials or Senators. and that they have proved to be so 
injurious to the interests of the United States, has tended 
to discredit the whole procedure. 

However, it should not be overlooked that the power to 
make executive agreements has been on occasions most ad- 
vantageous to the President and to the country at large. 
The non-fortification of our entire northern frontier includ- 
ing the Great Lakes is based upon a century old executive 
agreement. The exchange of destroyers for British naval 
bases prior to our entrance into World War II was an in- 
valuable asset to the United States and would never have 
been possible if presented in treaty form. The Congress has 
recognized the value of the procedure in authorizing the 
reciprocal trade agreement program. If the President could 
make agreements with other nations “only in the manner 
and to the extent to be prescribed by law.” the result in an 
emergency might be utterly disastrous. 

Finally one of the most all-embracing 
by the President in his control of foreign affairs is his war 
powers. Although the Constitution gives the Congress the 
exclusive power to declare war and to raise and support 


powers possessed 


armies. at the same time it makes the President the Com. 


mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States. 
As such, the President has the power to utilize the Army 
and Navy in such a way as to protect the interest of the 
United States even though it may result in war. President 
Polk’s sending of troops across the Rio Grande. McKinley’s 
dispatch of the Maine to Havana harbor and of troops to 
Peking during the Boxer Rebellion, and the seizure of Vera 
Cruz by American troops as ordered by President Wilson. 
are well known examples. 

When President Roosevelt sent American forces to Ice- 
land and President Truman dispatched American troops to 
Korea, Senator Taft challenged both actions as usurping 
rights specifically granted by the Constitution to the Con- 
gress. But even if such actions were a usurpation of power. 
Senator Taft’s father himself conceded that the President 
may so use the Army and Navy as to involve the country 
in war and force a declaration of war by Congress. 


It is clearly evident that although there has been a recent 
tendency towards Congressional usurpation of the control 
of foreign relations. the President has the ultimate power if 
he desires to use it. In fact he will usually be far more 
popular with the people if he plays ihe leading role strongly. 
It is a cause of concern to many of the President’s sup- 
porters when a former British premier raises the question 
as to who is directing foreign policy in the United States 
at the present time. It has been well said that in a democ- 
racy it is not enough to be right, one must seem right. and 
the Constitutional fathers wisely gave the President of the 
United States in the conduct of our foreign relations ever) 
power necessary both to be and seem right. 


Graham Stuart's distinguished career in political science, writing, and 
education has carried him to the top universities in this country, includ- 
ing Stanford, Chicago, NYU and Duke. He has been visiting professor 
and lecturer in France, Geneva and the Hague, and Hawaii. Mr. Stuart 
acted as consultant to the State Department from 1943 to 1945, as ad- 
visor to the American Minister to Tangiers in 1946, and he is currently 
a member of the Advisory Committee of the Foreign Service Institute. 
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a diplomats 


By WiLtiAM P. Cocuran, Jr. 


The primrose path of the diplomat, like that of dalliance 
is beset with pitfalls. Some of these will have been placed 
there, often with consummate skill and ulterior motives, by 
the diplomat’s colleagues from other nations, or by foreign 
officials with whom he must deal. The perspicacious envoy 
will be alert to avoid these recognizable snares. Still other 
traps for the unwary are inherent in the exercise of the pro- 
fession; and it is these which require all the diplomat’s 
acumen to distinguish and to elude. Three are so insidious 
that they have been termed “Moments of Truth”. 

First, it is necessary to explain what is meant by a 
“Moment of Truth”. The reference is to bull-fighting. In 
the final third of the fight, the faena, the climax is reached 
when the matador drives in the sword and kills the bull. 
Everything in the fight leads up to this moment. Having 
prepared the animal, having worn down the tossing muscle 
in his shoulders so that the bull will lower his head; having 
dominated him, and schooled him to follow the muleta, 
or small red cloth, at the appropriate time. the matador 
“profiles”. That is, he stands side on to the bull and aims 
with the sword at the vulnerable spot between the bull’s 
shoulder blades. If the animal’s front feet are together, as 
they should be, the opening between the two bones is about 
as large as this: put your two thumbs and your two fore- 
fingers together, and press as much as you can. That is the 
size of the space the matador is aiming for. He lunges 
forward, distracting the bull with the muleta held across 
his body with his left arm. If the matador is skillful and 
lucky, the sword goes in smoothly. to the heart, and the bull 
dies quickly. 

The great danger is that. with his arms crossed as he 
advances on the bull, the sword will strike a nerve or 
muscle, causing the bull spasmodically to raise his head. 
If this occurs, and the matador has gone in honestly. the 
bull’s horns will catch the man in the chest and kill him. 
Of course, many less conscientious matadors try to avoid 
this danger by running circularly around the bull’s horns. 
and stabbing at his back from a position at right angles. 
instead of accepting the professional risk and going in 
straight and honestly. It is this moment. when either the 
man or the bull can be killed, and the man, if he has any 
pride of profession or any honor. must go in straight for- 
wardly and take his chances. that is called in homage. 
“The Moment of Truth”. The matador’s actions at this 
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moment are what make him great. or a cheat. If he goes 
in straight and clean, and misses his sword-stroke, the 
crowd will not blame him. But if he in cowardly fashion 
avoids the direct approach, even if he kills the bull with one 
stroke. the boos and cushions which will be thrown by the 
aficionados will give him the reward he deserves. 

In the practice of diplomacy. there are several moments 
of truth. 

The first of these occasions arises whenever the diplomat 
walks out of the Foreign Office. He has had a talk with some 
official of the foreign government, however minor; on some 
aspect of foreign relations, however trivial; and the very 
first thing he must do, and as soon as possible. is to make 
a detailed memorandum of this conversation for his and 
his Government’s records. As his mind reviews what he 
said, and just what the foreign official replied, the diplomat 
is under an almost unbearable, if scarcely recognized, pres- 
sure to report that he expressed his Government's point of 
view just a little more skillfully. a little more forcefully and 
effectively, than he actually did. He did not use these partic- 
ular words, nor have at hand at that time the peculiar 
felicity of phrase which now occurs to him; and yet, they 
express what he was attempting to convey to the foreigner. 
and by now he is sure that that is what the foreigner recog- 
nized he meant to convey. The tendency. then, is to report 
the wish for the fact; for it is natural for the human to want 
to make himself appear to good advantage. 


The diplomat must scrupulously resist this temptation. 

He must do so despite his realization that no one will be 
able to challenge his report of the matters discussed, the 
statements made on both sides, and the agreements reached. 
Even if the tenor of the conversation becomes a matter of 
controversy later. his Government will rely on his report. 
and will assume that the other nation has changed its mind 
or desires to renege on its commitments. and is trying to 
muddy the waters by distorting the nature and direction of 
the conversation. 


(Continued on page 62) 


William P. Cochran, Jr., graduated from the Naval Academy and is now 
assigned to the Army War College as instructor. During the inter- 
vening 27 years his posts have included Auckland, Wellington, San Sal- 
vador, Lima, Veracruz, Moscow, (the Naval War College), Berlin, Buda- 
pest, and Rio de Janeiro—as Counselor of Embassy. 
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Nineteenth Party Congress and 


By DocuMENTICUS 


Editor’s Note: 

_ The following article was written by an experienced an- 
alyst in the interval between the 19th Party Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the death of 
Stalin. The statements made in connection with the Con- 
gress on which this article is based, still represents the most 
recent comprehensive formulations of Soviet strategy and 
tactics. It should also be kept in mind that the modifica- 
tions in communist tactics which followed Stalin’s death 
were made in the shadow of those ex cathedra pronounce- 
ments. 

New Soviet moves have followed each other in such pro- 
fusion in the past months that it is often difficult to sort 
them out. The JouRNAL believes that this analysis of the 
foreign policy aspects of the 19th Party Congress will give 
its readers a new perspective from which to examine these 
recent adjustments in Soviet policy. It will then be left for 
the reader to judge for himself the extent to which the most 
recent Soviet “peace offensive” represents a departure from 
Stalinist foreign policy. 

The peculiarities of the communist code which require the 
party leaders to describe in some detail their plans and 
policies at periodic intervals have given the world another 
major review of Soviet foreign policy. While the Kremlin 
has not been obliging enough to tell the free world precisely 
what tactical moves to expect, the nineteenth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union gave a comprehensive 
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picture of the strategic and tactical framework within which 
these moves will be made. 

The following analysis is based primarily on the report 
which Georgi Malenkov delivered on the opening day of the 
Congress on behalf of the Party’s Central Committee. This 
address was the most complete and authoritative statement 
on foreign policy made at the Congress and set the tone 
for subsequent speeches. It was second in importance only 
to Stalin’s article. “The Economic Problems of Socialism,” 
which appeared in Bolshevik, organ of the Central Com- 
mittee, just prior to the Congress. Those pronouncements in 
the Stalin article which are pertinent to Soviet foreign policy 
will be included in this study. 


Analysis of the World Situation 


The Congress, Malenkov pointed out, took place in a world 
vastly different from that in which the previous Party Con- 
gress met in 1939. Since then, the Soviet Union had emerged 
victorious from World War II. Its isolation in a hostile 
world had ended when first the eastern European countries 
and then China broke away from the capitalist system. The 
result was “the establishment of two camps—the aggressive. 
anti-democratic camp headed by the United States, and the 
peaceful, democratic camp” led by the Soviet Union. 

This bi-polar view of the world has been part of the party 
doctrine since 1947, when it was set forth by Andrei 
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Zhdano:. jate Politburo member, at the conference which 
founded tle Cominform. In communist eyes it etests to the 
genius of Stalin, who in 1924 stated: “Most probably, in the 
course of development of the world revolution, side by side 
with the centers of imperialism in individual countries and 
the system of these countries throughout the world, centers 
of socialism will be created in individual Soviet countries 
and a system of these centers throughout the world, and the 
struggle between these two systems will fill the history of 
the development of the world revolution.” 

In his article in Bolshevik, Stalin declared that many com- 
munists misinterpreted this doctrine, assuming that the di- 
vision of the world into two camps meant that any future 
war would be between them. Comrades entertaining this 
notion were berated for their lack of ideological clarity. 
Stalin conceded that “theoretically” the contradictions be- 
tween capitalism and socialism (communism) are stronger 
than those between capitalist countries. After a review of 
recent ristory, however, he stated; “The struggle of the capi- 
talist countries for markets and the wish to down their com- 
petitors turned out in practice to be stronger than the con- 
tradictions between the camp of capitalism and the camp of 
socialism.” From this he concluded that “the inevitability 
of wars between the capitalist countries remains.” 


SOVIET 


Stalin did not, of course, mean that war between the capi- 
talist and communist camps is impossible. On the contrary, 
Malenkov and other speakers at the Congress repeated over 
and over that the main objective of the capitalist camp, and 
above all of the United States, is to launch a war of aggres- 
sion against the Soviet Union. The composite implication 
is that both types of war are possible—in the long run even 
inevitable. 

Whether or not the communists actually believe the free 
world intends to attack the Soviet bloc is hard to determine, 
in light of their peculiar assumptions regarding history and 
capitalism. The great lengths to which a number of speakers 
went to demonstrate the Soviet Union’s relative advantages 
in the event of a third World War carries a certain implica- 
tion that war is precisely what they fear most. In any case, 
Malenkov’s speech left the impression that the Kremlin 
would not welcome war at the present time. And Stalin’s 
statement that “war between the capitalistic camp and the 
U.S.S.R. should certainly pose the question of the continued 
existence of capitalism itself” carries a reverse implication 
which the communist leaders cannot have failed to recognize. 

(Continued on page 52) 


1Stalin, Problems of Leninism p. 123. (English version of 11th edi- 
tion. Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1947) Emphasis 
added. 
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Than Phuying La-iad Songkram, wife of the Premier, breaks champagne 
over the bow of the AMERICA. Left to right Madam Songkram, U. S. 
Ambassador Edwin F. Stanton, Miss Mary Anglemyer, USIS Librarian, 
and Mrs. Stanton. 


In Thailand the messages of freedom and the vital story 
of free world solidarity and progress must take to the water 
if they are to reach many important provincial leaders 
and a significant portion of the predominantly agricultural 
population. More than 80°7 of Thailand’s people are farm- 
ers: many of these. with their village headmen and local 
sheriffs and Buddhist priests. live in relative isolation along 
Thailand’s famous “klongs”. waterways which interlace the 
entire countryside from the borders of Malaya in the south 
to those of Laos and Cambodia in the northeast. These 
waterways once formed the sole communications network 
of this small nation. which has always maintained both its 
freedom and prosperity. Today there are still countless 
villages and temples which can be reached only by boat. 

Goods and gossip make their way along the waterways 
to quiet towns and villages which could become spots of 
trouble and violence if ignorance. poverty or Communist 
agitation took hold. USIS Bangkok has met the problem of 
reaching these people with two important program develop- 
ments. A country fair program. begun in 1949, has devel- 
oped into a highly effective activity, reaching last year more 
than 600,000 people (that is, reaching this number at the 
USIS booths and film showings themselves: the total fair 
attendance was of course somewhat higher). Fairs serve 
both as celebrations and meeting places. usually held in 
temple grounds or village squares. and the arrival of the 
USIS exhibit and film unit always brings forth gratifying 
expressions of appreciation and interest. But fairs are peri- 
odic, and to meet the further need for approaching pro- 
vincial people in their own separate localities and with 
repeated impact. USIS launched on the klongs of Thailand 
in October 1952 a floating unit which combines all the 
features of an information center. outdoor theatre. broad- 
casting outfit. and news agency. not to mention its partic- 
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HERE 
COMES 
USIS 


By Sarna Merritt AND Mary ANGLEMYER 


The AMERICA, new waterborne library unit of the United States In- 
formation Service in Bangkok, which is carrying books, movies, news 
and music to village communities in Thailand. 


ular usefulness as an interesting and pleasant locale for 
personal contacts with the people. The unit, a compact, 
shallow draft craft of the type normally used on the klongs. 
was built and designed in Thailand. 

The following story of one of the first trips of the 
America gives a small picture of the operation and effec: 
tiveness of this unique program which is now being carried 
on by the United States Information Service in Thailand. 

“Thini USIT Ma Lew.” Thai for “Here Comes USIS.” 
was heard along the banks of the Menam Chao Phya and 
the Saraburi Rivers for the first time when the America. 
recently christened floating library unit of the United States 
Information Service. made its maiden voyage to the Royal 
Thai Irrigation project at Tha Luang and to the ancient 
city of Ayuthia. It was designed to travel the waterways 
of Thailand to furnish the people in remote areas. accessible 
only by water during a large part of the year. with enter- 
tainment and knowledge through books. magazines and 
leaflets containing world wide events of interest. movies. 
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radio }roadcasts and music. 

With its cargo of entertainment it brings to mind the 
river showboats, which until a few years ago steamed up 
and down the Mississippi, and whose scheduled stops filled 
the people with anticipation. Similarly the arrival of the 
America is eagerly awaited. But in addition the America 
serves a broader purpose of providing not only entertain- 
ment hut knowledge and education to the peoples of Thai- 
land who as yet have had little access to these facilities and 
rare contacts with Americans. Furthering the aims of inter- 
national understanding the America offers concrete evi- 
dence of the American people’s desire to help the less de- 
veloped countries of the world. 

The boat, while originally suggested by the USIS librar- 
ian in Bangkok, Miss Mary Anglemyer. appealed imme- 
diately to Thai officials who were consulted regarding the 
feasibility of such a project. A real desire on the part of 
these Thai officials to work with Americans, furthering the 
mutual understanding of Thai and American peoples. was 
demonstrated by the generous offer of the Royal Thai Ir- 
rigation Department to furnish an engineer to design and 
supervise the construction of the boat. Through this valu- 
able assistance, freely given, the project was made possible, 
giving mutual assistance a tangible and concrete meaning. 

At the christening ceremonies high government officials 
conveyed their approval, but the worthiness of this project 
was inspiringly demonstrated by the people themselves. 


First Stop 

Tha Luang is a large settlement consisting principally 
of maintenance personnel of one of the most important 
and oldest irrigation projects in Thailand. It also boasts a 
steel mill and prosperous rice farmers in surrounding areas. 
Here the America made its first stop. The first visitor came 
across the river in his sampan, a small shallow canoe, and 


shyly asked for one of the publications which were attrac- 
tively displayed on the lower deck. Soon other craft came 
alongside the America with their occupants clamoring for 
publications. Meantime on the deck, crowds of children were 
beginning to gather, solemnly peering through the windows 


at what was most probably the first library they had ever 


seen. 


Although encouraged to come in and inspect the books, 
the children hung back, and until two Thai members of the 
boat crew lifted several into the library they remained 
hesitatingly just outside. All shyness disappeared when they 
saw the books on open shelves and soon the room was filled 
with eager little readers, Also invited aboard were the adults 
who questioned the staff as to how long the boat would 
stay, what was its purpose, and if they could borrow books. 
Many faces registered disappointment when informed that 
the boat would remain only one night but were obviously 
pleased to learn that books would be left for them to borrow 
and that the America would return. The reading room was 
open until about seven o’clock when it was dark enough 
for the movies to be shown. Endeavoring to draw the crowd 
to the movies, which were to be shown in an adjacent field. 
two American members of the staff proceeded to lead the 
younger children to the site of the movies. Surrounded by 
more eager youngsters flinging a barrage of questions in 
Thai, it was not until the movies actually started that the 
Americans were allowed to slip away unnoticed. 

The next day the boat arrived at Ayuthia, for more than 
four hundred years the capital of Thailand, the ancient 
ruins of which attract tourists from many parts of the 
world. Now this island city in the Chao Phya river is a 
bustling trading center for rice farmers and teak loggers. 
A small reception committee, consisting of the Governor 
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Thai villagers examining books in the reading room of the AMERICA. In the background Mr. Jerry James, USIS Librarian. 
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An anti-communist labor demonstration in Rome on May Day, 1953. Observing it while he smokes a stogie is Thomas A. Lane (in center], 
Counselor of Embassy for Labor Affairs. Mr. Lane, formerly legislative representative for the bricklayers union, was one of our first trade 
unionists to enter Italy after the war as a Colonel in the U. S. Military government. 


The Labor Attache 


By Martin P. Durkin, Secretary of Labor 

In conducting its foreign affairs the United States Govern- 
ment long ago discovered that the homely adage “What 
you don’t know won't hurt you” is badly out of date. In 
our role of leader in world affairs we have found that the 
essential raw material of effective programs and policy is 
reliable and current information on conditions and develop- 
ments abroad and, without this information we cannot 
achieve our aims and we will make serious and costly errors. 
The Labor Attachés are on the job in our Embassies all 
over the world to assure that our government will know 
what labor is thinking and doing abroad and to help win 
the support of labor in all lands for our foreign policies. 

In the history of American diplomacy the Labor Attaché 
program is a relatively new departure. It is a natural out- 
growth of the emergence of labor as a powerful economic 
and political force in most areas of the world and an essen- 
tial instrument for a dynamic and effective U. S. foreign 
policy. In the last decade the U. S. has assumed ihe role 
of world leadership, and free foreign labor, in its fight for 
survival and betterment, has looked to American labor for 
assistance, guidance and cooperation. During these crucial 
years the Labor Attaché program has gradually become an 
urgent need and a vital and recognized part of our diplo- 
matic program. 
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That we are engaged in a world-wide struggle to win the 
support of labor all over the world is apparent to all of us. 
Understanding the economic and political problems of for- 
eign workers and knowing their aspirations, their griev- 
ances, their outlook and their orientation and convincing 
them that the battle for freedom is theirs as much as ours 
are necessary first steps in winning this struggle. In our 
most important Embassies abroad the Labor Attachés are 
making direct contacts with foreign labor and providing the 
U. S. Government facts and expert analysis concerning the 
activities and conditions of labor abroad. 

The job of keeping ourselves informed of labor develop- 
ments abroad would be impossible if we had no reliable 
and fully trained observers in key spots throughout the 
world. To speak authoritatively about American labor they 
mupst have had first-hand experience with it. They must 
also have thorough knowledge in all phases of labor eco- 
nomics, statistics, social insurance, labor-management rela- 
tions and labor administration and, in addition, be versed in 
political science since, outside of the United States, political 
and economic activities of labor are strongly in'erwoven. 
What position a political labor party is likely to take on a 
controversial issue, what are the real wages of workers in a 
country where government statistics are notoriously unre- 
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liable. what impact anti-American propaganda is having on 
foreiza workers, how we can best correct false impressions 
the foreign workers have concerning the role of the worker 
in the American society, the extent to which labor legislation 
is actually enforced, whether or not specific foreign labor 
unions are hostile or friendly to our objectives are all ques- 
tions which can be answered best by one who has intimate 
and friendly relationships with the key leaders of labor in 
the foreign country. The Labor Attachés have these con- 
tacts and are providing the answers. The answers are im- 
portant to us in many ways. 

One of the primary purposes of our technical assistance 
and economic aid programs is the improvement of the 
living conditions and labor standards of workers abroad. 
To measure the effectiveness of these programs and to gear 
them to the needs of the workers, we need current and re- 
liable information on wage rates, living standards, condi- 
tions of employment and consumption levels from every 
corner of the globe. The Labor Attachés supply the neces- 
sary data and, in addition, their advice on specific program 
needs in the field of labor is often sought by the U. S. tech- 
nical assistance missions abroad. 

A principal impediment to further lowering trade bar- 
tiers is the differences in labor standards that exist between 


A visit of Labor Attaché Irving Salert to the headquarters of Port 
Inspectors and Checkers Trade Union in Rio de Janeiro on May 19, 
1953. The president, Adelson Menezes (white suit, with mustache) and 
members of the Executive. 


nations. beyond what is warranted by differences in pro- 
ductivity. In negotiating its tariffs and trade agreements 
the United States must have accurate information on wage 
rates and worker productivity abroad to understand the 
competitive relationships that will result from changes in 
tarifls. The e:tablished procedures for hearing American 
labor and industry on tariff matters result in a great many 
requests for this kind of information. The need for more 
and more detail especially in cases where competition is 
great is, in fact. increasing. Here-again the Labor Attachés’ 
reports prove invaluable. 

In connection with the European defense program con- 
tracts for the manufacture of necessary equipment are being 
negotiated with foreign manufacturers by United States 
procurement officers. In letting these contracts to foreign 
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John Correll, Labor Attaché in Athens talking with a group of workers 
in a barrel making establishment in loannina, Greece. 


builders we are helping the economies of friendly countries 
and encouraging trade instead of aid, but we must be as- 
sured that the plants have the industrial potential to deliver 
the goods. Here, again, the Labor Attaché with his detailed 
knowledge of the labor market and the orientation of labor 
in specific plants and industries, has proved an invaluable 
advisor. 

American business men planning or engaging in foreign 
commercial operations must have the best possible informa- 
tion on labor-management practices and labor legislation in 
foreign countries. When an American employer wants to: 
operate a plant in a foreign country he must know whether 
or not workers of the type he will need will be available, 
and he must know the prevailing labor standards and the 
legal requirements in the field of labor. The Labor Attaché 
provides answers to these questions. 

In each of our Embassies abroad the U. S. has informa- 
tion and education officers who use press, magazines. pam- 
phlets. radio, motion pictures and posters to promote a bet- 
ter understanding of the United States and to increase mu- 

(Continued on page 61) 


Secretary of Labor Martin P. Durkin 
began his career in labor as a steam 
fitter's helper at the age of 17. He 
served as Director of Labor in Illinois 
and in 1939 was elected president of 
the International Association of Gov- 
ernmental Labor Officials. From 1943 
until the time of his recent appoint- 
ment he was President of the United 
Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry. 
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EDITORIALS 


PERSONNEL REORGANIZATION 

As this issue of the JoURNAL went to press, we received 
word that a major reorganization of the Department’s Office 
of Personnel took effect on August 3. Many readers will 
already have seen the official notification of this change in 
the August issue of the Foreign Service Newsletter, but for 
the benefit of those who have not we are carrying it on 
page 41. 


Last July, in commenting on the vacancy of Chief in the 
former Division of Foreign Service Personnel, the JOURNAL 
expressed the hope that it would be filled by a senior Foreign 
Service Officer. That is now a dead issue. We are not 
aware yet of all the considerations that have led to the 
abolition of FP. but we would be less than human if we did 
not pause for a moment of silent respect at the passing of 
this once vital center of Foreign Service activity. 

We hope that the organization of the Office of Personnel 
on a functional basis will lead to greater economy and ef- 
ficiency in over-all Departmental and Foreign Service opera- 
tions. Three years ago the Rowe Committee, looking 
towards the amalgamation of Foreign Service and De- 
partmental personnel into a unified Foreign Affairs Service, 
recommended: 

“As the integrated service becomes a reality, the pres- 
ent organization of the Office of Personnel, on the basis 
of Departmental and Foreign Service, will cease to have 
meaning. The Department and Foreign Service units 
should then be merged and organized on a functional basis 
as an integral part of establishing a unified system.” 

If amalgamation of this kind is in the wind, we know 
with what keen and legitimate curiosity our readers. at home 
and abroad, will await further developments. 


For the present, however, it would appear from the new 
organization chart that the Foreign Service will continue its 
separate existence. A Foreign Service Placement Branch, 
headed by a Foreign Service Officer and divided into the 
usual area personnel desks, will presumably continue to 
perform many of the “transfer and assignment” tasks of 
the old FP. Foreign Service examinations will continue to 
be held under the auspices of Mr. Riches and BEX. We 
are particularly pleased that a Foreign Service Officer of the 
calibre of Fred Jandrey has been named as Deputy Director 
for Foreign Service in the reorganized Office of Personnel. 
Known throughout the Service for his high sense of duty 
and conscientious judgement, we wish him well as he enters 
upon his new responsibilities. In fact, he epitomizes those 
qualities of experience, understanding and leadership we 
had in mind in our July editorial about the top vacancy 


in FP. 


EDITORIAL REPRINT 
From “The New York Times-Union Leader” ) 
of Sept. 15, 1970 

The Department of State has called our attention to an 
error in our September 10 obituary notice of Mr. John 
S. Bunyongate, late Consul of the United States at Atomville, 
Central Africa. In the interest of accuracy, we are pleased 
to state that at the time of his death Mr. Bunyongate was not 
an FSO-5, but a Career Minister. 

Investigation on our part reveals the circumstances which 
gave rise to our error. Mr. Bunyongate was assigned to 
Atomville in 1952 and, owing to successive economy drives 
in the matter of travel funds for vacations, he spent 15 
continuous and unrelieved years at that isolated spot where 
he was the only American officer. Curiously enough, Mr, 
Bunyongate himself never knew that he had been promoted 
beyond FSO-5, The changes in administration that occurred 
during the period that he was in Atomville occasioned re- 
organizations which delayed publication of the Foreign 
Service promotion lists. Thus, although Mr. Bunyongate was 
promoted from FSO-5 to FSO-4 in 1953 he was unaware of 
the fact. 

In April 1959 the Selection Board again chose Mr. 
Bunyongate for promotion, this time to FSO-3; publication 
of the promotion list for that year was held over to be con- 
solidated with promotions scheduled for later in accordance 
with a projected reorganization of the Department. 

In October 1966 Mr. Bunyongate apparently received a 
well merited promotion to FSO-2; unfortunately, just as 
this promotion list was about to be published, the Republic 
of Minutia went communistic, thus necessitating a Congres- 
sional investigation, and a complete security re-check, of 
the State Department and the Foreign Service to find out 
who was responsible; as it usual under such circumstances 
the publication of the promotion list for that year was sus- 
pended and held for consolidation in a later, revised list 
which, in turn. was held for re-examination owing to the 
Presidential elections of 1968. 

Mr. Bunyongate’s last promotion to FSO-1 and Career 
Minister occurred in April 1970. The first promotion list 
since 1952 finally came out on September 7 but word of 
his successive promotions over the years could not have 
reached Mr. Bunyongate before his death on September 8. 

It is understood that Mr. Bunyongate’s body is being 
brought back to the United States 

The Department’s helpful correction has fortunately ar- 
rived in time to allow Mr. Bunyongate’s friends to have his 
tombstone suitably engraved with his distinguished title of 
“Minister of the United States.” 


ALAS, CORDELIA! 


Thinking, the other day, of questions put to Government 
officials by interviewing security investigators, such as ques- 
tions inviting avowals of hatred for our country’s enemies. 
we remembered Shakespeare’s “King Lear.” We remembered 
the test that the old king devised for the loyalty of his 
daughters. He asked each how much she loved him. Those 
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unmitigated villainesses, Goneril and Regan, protested their 
loyalty and devotion to the skies. while their truly loyal 
sister could find nothing to say. Love and patriotism are 
among the emotions for which honest men instinctively re- 
serve a degree of privacy. 

How well, after all. Shakespeare understood these matters! 
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“policy making” and the CAREER SERVICE 


By Louis J. HALLE, Jr. 


lhe Editorial Board oj the JOURNAL considers it timely 
to recall the concepts on which a career service is based: 
timely because these concepts appear to have been over- 
looked in recent public discussions of government personnel 
policy. Accordingly, the Board is of the opinion that the 
following article fairly states these basic principles. 


Our generally accepted political philosophy recognizes 
that any effective. large-scale government must be manned, 
except in its topmost positions, by a permanent professional 
career service. This is especially true in a democracy, in 
which the will of the people is reflected by occasional or 
periodic changes of the political administration under which 
government operates. But the solid corpus of any demo- 
cratic government. its complex of permanent organizations. 
continues under the successive administrations to consist of 
professional career men trained to carry on the myriad spe- 
cialized functions on which civilized communities depend. 
\ distinction is to be made. therefore, between a_ political 
administration and the non-political mass of the government 
over which it presides and which it administers during its 
term in power. The latter is a tool in the hands of the 
former, and nothing more. 

It is commonplace to recognize, as an essential implication 
of this distinction. that responsibility for deciding govern- 
mental policy rests with the political administration. which 
may. as it sees fit. use the professional service to help it 
make up its mind but does not thereby escape responsibility 
for the decisions that are made. 

The analogy of a ship’s organization is valid. The navi- 
vator advises the ship’s captain on what he may expect to 
find along any particular course and the helmsman steers 
the ship under the captain’s direction, but responsibility for 
deciding the course the ship is to follow is not thereby trans- 
ferred from the captain. It is the captain who must ulti- 
mately defend the course chosen if there is criticism of it, 
and answer for it if the choice proves to have been wrong. 
Even his delegation of the power to decide does not divest 
the captain of the responsibility. since it is still in his name 
and by his authority that the power is exercised. 

The distinction between who constitute the permanent 
vovernment organization and who constitute the transient 
administration, under which that organization operates. 
does not easily lend itself to confusion. In the case of any 
individual serving with our Government the question is 
whether he is serving as a member of the Civil Service. the 
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Foreign Service, or one of the uniformed services, or 
whether he is serving as a political appointee of the Presi- 
dent. If he is serving as a political oppointee, then he is 
part of the temporary administration. If he is serving as a 
member of one of the professional career services, then he 
is not of the administration but under it as part of the 
permanent non-political organization. 

It would be laboring a commonplace to argue that good 
government depends on the competence, integrity, continui- 
ty, discipline, and non-political character of the professional 
services. But the professional services cannot meet these 
qualifications except as it is clearly established that, not the 
professional employees but the political appointees are re- 
sponsible to the public and its representatives in Congress 
for setting the policy of the administration in power. The 
essence of a professional career service is that it carries on 
under successive administrations, accepting and putting into 
effect the policies laid down by one administration one day 
and by its successor the next day, but permanently identify- 
ing itself with none. For, to the extent that it becomes iden- 
tified with a particular administration’s policy in the sense 
of “making” it or “determining” it (which it has no man- 
date from the people to do), to that extent its usefulness 
must be lost when a new administration comes into power 
with a mandate to change that policy. 


% % * 


The utterance of these home truths has become timely be- 
cause of the public concern, repeatedly manifested on the 
front pages. over the “thousands” of civil servants and For- 
eign Service officers who occupied so-called “policy-making” 
positions in the preceding administration and, by virtue of 
career protection, continue to occupy “policy-making” posi- 
tions under the new administration. 

When. for example. one of our own number is publicly 
asked his opinion on whether Socialists may occupy “policy- 
making” positions in the Department of State. he is surely 
on sound ground when he replies that he is “strongly op- 
posed to appointing any socialist to a poligy-making job 
within the Department” and “equally opposed to retaining 
any socialist who may presently hold such a job.” Most of 
us would agree that it would not make sense to put into or 
retain in “policy-making” jobs. in President Eisenhower's 
Administration. Socialists. New Dealers. or any other 
political partisans whose convictions are opposed to the 
philosophy on which the Administration seeks to base its 

(Continued on page 48) 
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1. Ambassador Dillon examining his certificate 
as member of Commanderie du Bon Temps with, 
left, M. Cruse, his host at Chateau Pontet- 
Canet, and, right, Mr. Fould, Grand Master of 
the order. 


2. Dr. Milton Eisenhower converses with Presi- 
dent Carlos Ibanez del Camp (right) at La 
Moneda Palace on July 13 in Santiago. At 
left is Foreign Minister Oscar Fenner. 

3. Guaranteed to be the only mule car in cap- 
tivity. First Secretary Eugene Delgado-Arias 
and Films Officer Ben J. Dulaski stop off in 
Celaya during a trip to attend the official 
closing of a motion picture tour of the state 
of Gunajuato, Mexico. 

4. Mr. and Mrs. John Gunther as they arrived 
at Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. The Gunthers 
are touring Africa in preparation for the pub- 
lication of an “Inside Africa." 

5. The Ambassador to Belgium, Frederick M. 


Service 


G /tmpses 


Alger, Jr., center, showr 
staff prior to preseniitio 
King Baurouin on Jily 

Col. James Curry, Air A 
Counsellor of Embasy: 
Col. Wendell Blanche 
Richard M. Service, Ist | 


6. A photograph of Am 
lard L. Beaulac, and the 
accompanied the Ambas 
held by General Fulger 
dent of Cuba. From le’ 
are: Col. Vincent M, El 
J. Mason” Mr. Harold NV 
Beaulac; Mr. Earl T. Crai 
Captain William M, Ra 
C. Fornes, Jr. 


7. Ambassador Allison 
by coach en route to the 
dentials to the Emperor 


> 


hown with menibers of his 
tstion of his credentials to 
lly 22. Left to right, Lt. 
‘ir Attache; Hugh Millard, 
assy; Ambassador Alger; 
nchard, Army Attache; 
st Secretary. 


‘Ambassador to Cuba Wil- 
ithe Embassy officers who 
nbassador to the reception 
Igencio Batista, the Presi- 
n left to right the officers 
|. Elmore, Jr.; Col. Robert 
d M. Randall; Ambassador 
Crain; Mr. Paul J. Reveley; 
Rakow; and Mr. Frederic 


on leaving the residence 
the palace to present cre- 
ror of Japan. 
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By 5. 1. NADLER 


Introductory Notes 


Since Stephen Potter seems to be taking his own sweet 
time getting around to writing about Foreign Serviceship. 
I feel that it is necessary to get the basic points into print 
as a public service, even at the risk of later being sued for 
anticipitory plagiarism. (The student of Foreign Serviceship 
is directed carefully to observe the heading of this section: 
Introductory Notes. Inclusion of such a section is a basic 
rule of How to Write Despatches; it puts the reader on the 
defensive. By starting a despatch with such a section, you 
clearly but politely indicate that the reader in Washington, 
even though he is head of the Downtown Llasa Division, 
does not really know enough about Downtown Llasa to 
understand your elementary despatch without a few intro- 
ductory notes.) 


Rock 


"Aardvark said the local leave situation is going to be cleared up.’ 


How to Keep Rank from Rankling 


Since all your fellow officers know your rank, the best 
approach to this situation is to make it seem that your 
present rank is as low as it is only because you and the 
Secretary of State agreed that it would make things much 
simpler and, further, that the principal officer does not make 
a move without first consulting you. (Foreign Serviceship 
no longer endorses the Reverse Armstrong—i.e., Strong- 
Arm—method. which consisted of batting one’s wife across 
her lovely but too restless lips every time she indulged in a 
promotion ploy, e.g., “You know so much more about the 
area than he does, darling. The trouble is you don’t push 
enough. You're too modest.” ) 

Situation: The principal officer is named A. William 
“Bill” Flub. Staff meetings are held periodically. attended 
by two FSO-2’s, four FSO-3’s, one FSO-4 (you), and two 
FSO-5’s. 
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Alternative 1: Everybody at the staff meeting addresses 
the principal officer as “Sir” or “Mr. Flub.” When you 
speak, you throw in several “Sir’s,” but, just before the end 
“0! your commentary on whatever you are commenting 
stout, as if forgetting for a moment the formality of the 

scasion and the little game you play in public, you address 
je principal officer as “Bill.” 

Alternative 2: Everybody at the staff meeting calls Mr. 
lub “Bill.” In your turn, you also call him “Bill” at first, 
gradually changing over to a consistent “Sir” or “Mr. Flub,” 
indicating that you, in your special position, happen to 
know that he really does not go for all this informality. 

Alternative 3: Half the staff calls Mr. Flub “Mr. Flub” 
and the other half calls him “Bill.” At a cocktail party, 
talking to one of your fellow officers of higher rank than 
yourself, say. “The local leave situation is going to be 
cleared up. At least, that’s what Aardvark indicated when 


"The visiting fireman shopping surreptitiously." 


we were playing cribbage earlier this evening.” Your col- 
ieague cannot help but query, “Aarvark?” Cover yourself 
with confusion and murmur almost (but not quite) in- 
audibly, “You know . . . the old man. . . .” Your colleague 
will go on, “You mean the “A” in A. William Flub stands 
ior Aardvark?” You reply in a voice trailing off into silence, 
“Only his immediate family . . . and intimate friends. . . .” 
Word will get around, and there is no chance of your being 
-hallenged. Nobody will go up to Mr. Flub and ask, “Is 
your first name Aardvark?” One would shudder to con- 
sider the reaction if such were not the case and shrink from 
ontemplating the consequences if it were. 


l-Purpose Replies 


The Foreign Serviceship student must acquire a_ basic 
towledge of all-purpose replies. There are about one 
iundred and sixteen, but a working knowledge of twenty- 
‘hree will suffice for intermediate proficiency (FSO-4 and 
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under, and FSS-2 and under). 
Examples: 


(1) The administrative (travel) all-purpose reply: “Don’t 
worry about it. Let it stand as is. The purser knows the 
whole situation and will make the adjustment as soon as 
the ship sails.” 

(2) The administrative (disbursing) all-purpose reply: 
“It does look as though you should receive $127.05 more 
per diem, but, you see, you crossed (or did not cross) the 
International Date Line going east (or west) .” 

(3) The consular [visa (refusal) ] all-purpose reply: “1 
agree with you completely, but I follow the regulations; 
I don’t make them, Mr. Schoen (or Mrs. Schoen, but not 
Miss Schoen, since statistics indicate that Miss Schoen, 
whose 37-24-35 measurements affect the situation not at all, 
always gets her visa).” 


“Miss Shoen whose measurements affect the situation not at all, 
always gets her visa." 


Extinguishing Visiting Firemen 


Always with the foreign service officer in the field is the 
visiting fireman from Washington. The basic rule is: “He 
must ruthlessly be crushed.” 

Stage I: Directly the visiting fireman steps off the plane. 
say to him, making it more a weary accusation than an 
interested question, “I suppose you'll want to do some shop- 
ping?” He is stymied. If he agrees, he admits the truth of 
your implied allegation that this is a junket and not, as 
advertised, “a trip in order to acquaint myself first-hand 
with conditions as they exist in Ipecac.” If he says no, then 
he will have to shop surreptitiously (and probably pay far 
too much) for an Ipecacian Jade Cuspidor with Built-in 
Opium Lamp. without which his wife advised him he had 

(Continued on page 60) 
After receiving his M.A. at Columbia University Mr. Nadler wrote 
radio scripts for four years, taught for two. Following overseas mili- 


tary service, he entered the Foreign Service in 1947, and has served 
in Tientsin, at the Department and in Singapore. 
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protocol has tts place 


By JEAN CHAMBERS VANCE 


At first thought it would appear difficult to defend the 
rules of protocol. They are generally believed to have been 
invented solely to inflate the ego of the striped-panted diplo- 
mat who, as everyone knows, spends his life in the best 
European salons dreaming up rules of social behavior to 
discomfort the uninitiated. When the practical purposes of 
these rules are understood, however, I believe it becomes 
apparent that they are, in fact, useful tools, not only for the 
wife of the Ambassador, but for the wives of lower-level 
Foreign Service Officers, 

The wife, indeed the whole family of a Foreign Service 
Officer. is sent abroad in a very real sense as representatives 
of the people of the United States to the people of foreign 
countries, just as the Foreign Service Officer represents the 
Government of the United States. You, the wife. want to 
have many foreign friends through whom vou will gain a 
thorough understanding of the people and culture of the 
country in which vou are going to live. These friends in 
turn will come to learn something of the United States from 
having known you. Practicing the rules of protocol does not 
prevent you from demonstrating to people of other countries 
how a typical American family lives. On the contrary, as I 
will demonstrate. they help you in that all important mission. 

You arrive in vour new post full of high aspirations about 
the wav in which vou are going to fulfill your duties as a 
Foreign Service wife. You are unprepared, however. for 
the difficulties vou will encounter. Your first glimpse of the 
city appalls you as you proceed at a rapid rate from the 
station through its streets in a rickety taxi cab. Evervthing 
looks strange, and you realize you have no home. know no 
one, and are even unable to make your wishes known in the 
new language, let alone converse. Having established your- 
selves in a hotel. you feel even more lost and forlorn and 
uncertain as how to proceed to establish yourself in your 
new life. 

How are you going to meet the people of the country in 
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which you are living? When you moved into a new city in 
the United States, you met your neighbors in no time at 
all, walking down the street to the grocery store, in school 
and church activities and in women’s clubs. This is not 
true abroad where the women are much more reticent. You 
can't knock on the door of a strange house and introduce 
yourself as a newly arrived American, lonesome and anxious 
to make friends. It is here that protocol comes to your 
assistance by giving you an entree into the homes of for- 
eigners. The initial introductions are achieved through the 
making of formal calls. Dressed in your best clothes you 
set forth to call on as many wives of foreign government 
officials as posible. From my experience, the warm wel- 


comes soon dissipate any feeling of inadequacy on your | 


part. and you meet people with whom later you form 
friendships which will mean much to you. Your conversa- 
tion in a new language may be halting at first, but the only 
way to learn how to speak a new language is to practice 
at it, and you might as well start sooner than later. 

The making of formal calls on the wives of other Ameri- 
can officers at the post has its reason for existence also. 
You have a chance to spend twenty minutes with each 
woman in her own home, and an intimacy and friendliness 
is created which could be achieved in no other way. Many 
times. this is also an opportunity to meet the children who 
will become the friends of your children. 

Thus, thanks to protocol, you discover the interests and 
hobbies of the foreign and American women with whom 
you will be living. and without further preliminaries you 
are launched into the life of the new post. It may be that 

(Continued on page 58) 


Jean Vance, whose husband is Sheldon Vance, F2O, was born in Mir- 
nesota, graduated from Carleton College in Northfield. Her two 
Foreign Service Juniors were born when the Vances were assigned to 
Rio and Nice. Following a third tour of duty at Martinique, the 
Vances returned to the Department. 
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t Hamilton, Canada, has its own distinctive character 


| Sea ram's VQ. Cnadian Whisky 
| 
4 | has a dillinelive chavader al ils Own 


Wherever you go, you will find Seagram’s V. O. Canadian Whisky honoured 
for its clean taste, its light body, its delightfully different flavour. 
The first time you try this clean-tasting Canadian Whisky, you, too, will 
know why . . . of all whiskies exported throughout the world from 


any country, more Seagram’s V. O. is sold than any other brand. 


The House of Seagram, Distillers since 1857, Waterloo, Canada. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


PERTH 

Leafing through the JouRNAL’s “News from the Field” 
columns a few months ago, we noticed that a fair number of 
the plush posts (those with assistant disbursing officers, per- 
sonnel officers, chaplains, etc.) seemed to be well repre- 
sented, but that precious little news coverage was given to 
this particular post. The answer to that one was simple, a 
flash of insight—no correspondent. We resolved to rectify 
it immediately. 

Carrying our research back a good four months (earlier 
copies of the JouRNAL having been distributed to the local 
Braille Society) we came to the conclusion that no news of 
the social whirl in Perth has ever (or at least for the past 
decade or so) crossed the columns of “News From the 
Field.” As background, then, maybe we'd better sketch in 
a bit of factual material. Always good to show that you’re 
up on factual material. 

(1) Item: We have the distinction of being the smallest 
post in the world (all right, then, a few others may be just 
as small but none is smaller unless the latest budgetary crisis 
has taught FP the secret of subdividing a vice-counsul). 

(2) Item: We're farther from our nearest neighboring 
post than any other in the world. This one we’re sure of. 
Nearest other Foreign Service post is 1500 miles away, 
supervisory consulate general 2000 miles. Sounds good, 
doesn’t it? 

(3) Item: We’re farther from Washington than any other 
post in the world, bar none—11,000 miles, either way. Un- 
happy FSO’s chained to a Department desk and clawing 
their way between congressional investigations and person- 
nel crises might meditate a moment on that one: 11,000 
miles either way! 

* (4) Item: Nice climate, too. 

That should cover the pertinent background. Now. kid- 
dies, for the personal notes: 

Popular and respected PRINCIPAL OFrriceR Epwarp C. 
INGRAHAM was given a surprise party on the occasion of his 
completing 18 months of service at the post. The party, 
given by his wife and attended by his wife and two charm- 
ing children, was heartily enjoyed by all four. An exotic 
local dish called ““T-bone steak”’ was served, and proved to 
be immensely popular. 

Jovial Epwarp C. INGRAHAM, our Cultural Affairs Off- 
cer, recently had one of his back teeth extracted. At a party 
given by some Australian friends immediately after the ex- 
traction, he kept the group amused for several hours by his 
whimsical attempts to spit through the resulting gap. Al- 
though unsuccessful (his cheek got in the way). his antics 
kept the entire group convulsed. 

Shifty-eyed Epwarp C. INGRAHAM, our hard-working Se- 
curity Officer, had a rather trying experience last month 
when, in changing the combination of the office safe, he in- 
advertently scratched the new combination on the inside of 
the safe door rather than the customary outside. A hastily- 
summoned locksmith found himself helpless to rectify the 
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situation, and all office work ground to a close until an ex- 
perienced local employee was able to jimmy the lock with a 
bobby pin. A good laugh at Ingraham’s expense was had 
by all. 

Moody Epwarp C, INGRAHAM, the post’s dour but beloved 
Visa Officer, was heard to remark in the corridor the other 
day that “God himself would have trouble in distinguishing 
between Section 212 (a) (27) (D) and Section 212 (a) 
(27) F).” God declined to comment. 

Penny pinching Epwarp C. INGRAHAM, our Assistant Dis- 
bursing Officer, recently found himself in the unenviable 
position of having to warn all staff members that they must 
exercise far more economy in the coming fiscal year, due to 
severe budgetary cuts. Among the more unpopular measures 
emphasized was that of sending intra-office memoranda by 
mail rather than telegram. We all had a laugh at Ingraham’s 
expense, though, when his first “urgent” memorandum, sent 
by NIACT cable, turned out to have been addressed to hin- 
self. 

Finally. we have pleasure in announcing that the young- 
est member of our staff, Political Officer Epwarp C. In- 
GRAHAM, has, as a result of his outstanding work in the 
section, been promoted to acting chief of the section. 

EpwakbD C. INGRAHAM 


TOKYO 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Prieto, pictured following their wedding cere- 
mony in Tokyo. From left to right, the persons in the picture are Mr. 
Leo A. Gough, who gave the bride away; Mrs. Prieto, the former Miss 
Dorothy Pringle; Mr. Prieto; and Mrs. Leo A. Gough. 


BORDEAUX 


A certain mood of nostalgia finds itself in the Bordeaux 
citizen’s account of gay holiday occasions in the past—when 
the business and social pace of the wine capital may have 
been somewhat quicker, before the movement of the times 
seemed to become set in a direction not uniformly promis- 
ing. If only in recalling those other days, the three-day 
visit as a guest of the Municipality paid by AmBassapor C. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Security Storage Companp 
of Washington 


Affiliated with The American Security and Trust Co. 


a safe depository 

for 63 years 

for household goods, and for furs 
clothing, woolens in Cold Storage, 
and for silverware and valuables 


in Safe Deposit Vaults 


EDINBURGH 


Security steel lift vans 


all over the world 


Protection, convenience, economy 


Security Insurance Dept. 


Annual Government Service policies, 
trip policies on shipments, automobile 


policies 


1140 Fifteenth St., N. W. 
4 blocks north of the White House 


DIRECTORS 
Cc. A. ASPINWALL, President 
DANIEL W. BELL H. L. RUST, JR. 
PHILIP LARNER GORE, CHAUNCEY G. PARKER 
Vice-President € Gen. Manager CORCORAN THOM 
GEORGE E. HAMILTON, JR. . LLOYD B. WILSON 


SEPTEMBER, 1953 


OUT THERE!... 


From us back here to you 
out there, wherever Uncle 
Sam sets up shop, good luck 
and keep up the fine work. 


If you need any assistance 
with your financial affairs 
back here, feel free to call on, 
us at any time. | 


& TRUST COMPANY 
15th St. & Pennsylvania Ave., N. W 
Washington, D. C. 

Daniel W. Bell, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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DoucLas DILLION and family during the annual Music Festi- 
val in May gave much pleasure to people here, who, like 
everyone everywhere, enjoy sharing the host’s responsibilities 
when elaborate preparations for the big party come out with 
warming success. 

The visit began, on May 18, with a reception and lunch- 
eon given the Ambassador and Mrs. Dillon by M. Chaban- 
Delmas, the Mayor of Bordeaux, at the Hotel de Ville, where 
the Ambassador and Consul General John H. Madonne were 
invited to sign the Livre d’Or, reserved for notable visitors. 
In the evening, a gala concert with Yehudi Menuhin as guest 
artist. 

After a call, the following day, at the Consulate and the 
USIS Library and offices to meet the American staffs and 
local personnel, Mr. Dillon was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon given by the Prefect of the Gironde. An evening 
reception, also in honor of the Ambassador and his wife, 
was given by Mr. Dillon’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Dillon, at the Chateau Haut-Brion, one of four leading wine- 
producing estates in the district and a signally happy place 
for an American envoy to receive—at home—several hun- 
dred guests in a setting of lawn and park and music for 
dancing, with an authentic charm not likely to have been 
greatly surpassed in however brilliant a past. 

The Ambassador spent the final day visiting several of 
the chateaux of the Médoc region. At Pauillac, he was in- 
ducted, with the rank of Commandeur, into the Comman- 
derie du Bon Temps, a venerable wine order of the district; 
wearing the purple robes of the society, he swore to uphold 
its traditions and promised everlasting fidelity to Médoc 
wines. (A member of rank receives a salute of twelve ham- 
mer blows on a wine cask on entering a wine cellar.) Lunch 
at the Chateau Ponet-Canet had the Prefect of the Gironde, 
the Mayor of Bordeaux and Consul General and Mrs. 
Madonne among the guests. (Connoisseur’s note: Haut- 
Brion 1944, Ponet-Canet 1929 and a Chateau Mouton 
Rothschild 1929 were served.) In the afternoon, at the 
Chateau Margaux, the exclusive Académie du Vin de Bor- 
deaux received the Ambassador as one of its forty members. 

To the same palpable degree that the arcane rituals make 
of wine something more than an alcoholic beverage to set 
on the table, Mr. Dillon’s identification with the Bordeaux 
community has made his friendly call something more than 
an Ambassador’s courtesy visit. It’s still a topic for conver- 
sation. 


Charles C. Adams 


CARACAS 


To commemorate the 177th anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of American Independence, AMBASSADOR and Mrs. 
FLETCHER WARREN gave a noontime reception at their resi- 
dence on July 4th, attended by 400 guests, including top 
Venezuelan Government officials, businessmen, and members 
of the diplomatic corps. 

That evening, the Venezuelan Symphony Orchestra pre- 
sented a concert dedicated to the American and Venezuelan 
National Holidays (the latter is July 5th), featuring Vene- 
zuelan and American music. A highlight of the program 
was the premiere performance of Venezuelan composer Terig 
Tucci’s “Homage to Bolivar.” 

The annual Independence Day Ball, sponsored by the 
North American Association of Venezuela, was attended by 
more than 1,000 guests this year. 
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When Veva Jelinek left Bari, Italy, the staff at the Consulate and 
USIS gave her a farewell party. Here, seated from left to right, are 
V. Faraco, Elizabeth Carver, Rolf Jacoby, Miss Della Torre, Mr. Di 
Salvia, Miss Pirris, Mrs. Richard R. Wilford, G. Bello, and N. Sciortino. 


Venezuela’s Independence Day climaxed a week-long cele- 
bration (Semana de la Patria) of patriotic activities. in- 
cluding parades, speeches, military exercises, and a simulated 
air raid of blacked-out Caracas. 

ARMY UNDER SECRETARY EARL JOHNSON, accompanied by 
Lr. Gen. Horace L. McBrive, Commanding General of the 
Caribbean Defense Command, briefly visited Venezuela from 
July 8 to 10. Mr. Johnson was also accompanied by his 
wife and 18-year-old son. Members of the party were guests 
at a reception given jointly by CHarves L. HAcey, 
Army Attaché and CoL. Henry EBeL, Chief of the U. S. 
Military Mission to Venezuela. They also attended a lunch- 
eon given in their honor by President Marcos Perez Jimenez, 
and a dinner given by Ambassador and Mrs. Warren. 

The important Caracas daily newspaper El Nacional re- 
cently paid tribute to Dr. James H. Kempton, the Embassy’s 
Agricultural Attaché. 

In a special article, the newspaper reviewed Dr. Kemp- 
ton’s “Ten years of honest and efficient labor” in Venezuela. 
“Thanks to Kempton’s opportune assistance,” the newspaper 
said, “Venezuela has been able to give its professional men 
special training in agronomy, entomology, genetics, and 
agricultural extension work.” 

“Reviewing the career of Dr. James H. Kempton as Agri- 
cultural Attaché of the United States Embassy, we see that it 
has been a positive force in the development of agriculture 
in our country. He understands our problems, knows our 
resources and possibilities. and. what is even more impor- 
tant, he understands them in the Venezuelan sense. acquired 
as the result of daily contact with the Venezuelan soil and 
the men who work it.” 

Recent new arrivals include Deputy CHIEF OF MISSION. 
Maurice M. BerRNBAUM, who has been assigned to the De- 
partment for the last three years; ComMERCIAL ATTACHE 
and Mrs. B. Curren, from Cairo: and Vick 
and Mrs. Leroy C. Aycock, from Puerto La Cruz. Cowun- 
SELOR of EmBassy for Economic AFFAIRS and Mrs. FRANK- 
tin W. Wo LF departed for Washington several weeks ago. 
During his three-year assignment here, Mr. Wolf often acted 
as Deputy Chief of Mission and on several occasions was 
Chargé d’ Affaires. 

Carl Bartch 
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OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 
REORGANIZATION 


Egective August 3, 1953, the Secretary approved a re- 
organization plan for the Office of Personnel. The plan pro- 
vides for a functional type organization to service the com- 
bined needs of the Departmental and Foreign Services. Sim- 
ilar reorganization plans have been proposed before, one of 
the more recent being that set forth by the Secretary’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Personnel (Rowe Committee). Actually 
a number of personnel activities had been organized on a 
functional basis prior to the current reorganization, includ- 
ing recruitment, training. medical program, and allowances. 
As a consequence, the changes made now complete a provess 
that had been in motion for some time. 

Quite aside from the anticipated advantages of a fu..ction- 
al type organization, the overall reduction of activities in the 
Department, due to limited appropriations this fiscal year 
and the transfer of the Information and TCA programs out 
of the Department, required that the strength of the Office 
of Personnnel be reduced accordingly. 
duction is now being completed and the new 


This necessary re- | 
organizational | 


arrangements permit the remaining available manpower to | 
be more fully utilized in meeting peak loads within each — 


of the respective functions. 

The following organizational units, respective office 
symbols, and key personnel designations serve to outline 
the new organization of the Office’ of Personnel: 

A. Office of the Director (PER) 

1. Director—George F. Wilson’ 
2. Deputy Director—A. E. Weatherbee 
3. Deputy Director (Foreign 
Jandrey 
4 Executive Officer—Ralyh Scarritt 
B. Employment Division (PER/EM) 
1. Chief—Arch K. Jean 
2. Chief, Examining Branch—Cromwell A. Riches 
3. Chief, Recruitment Branch—John Garnett 
C. Compensation Division (PER/CO) 
Chief—Arthur Jones 
Chief, Classification Branch—Harold Chastka 
Chief, Allowances Branch—Dayton W. Hull 
Chief. Pay and Recruitment Branch—William Wood- 
year 
D. Foreign Service Institute (PER/FSI) 

1. Director—Norman Burns 

2. Chief, Specialized Training Branch—Robert Free- 

man 

3. Chief, Language Training Branch—Henry L. Smith 
E. Personnel Operations Division (PER/PO) 

1. Chief—Robert J. Ryan 

2. Special Assistant to the Chief—Wesley Andress 

3. Chief. Placement and Career Development Branch— 

Howard Mace 

4. Chief, Departmental Phacenan-~Piad W. Hallman 

». Chief, Foreign Service Placement—H. Francis Cun- 

ningham, Jr. 

6. Chief, Performance Evaluation Branch—Frederick 

Darnell 
. Chief, Employee Health and Relations Branch—Dr. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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CAMERAS 


Film — Projectors — Lens 
Darkroom Equipment, etc. 


Shipments MADE TO ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD, Fully Insured. 
Direct Dealers for Ansco, Argus, Bell G Howell, Bolex, DuPont, Da-Lite, 
Elgeet, General Electric, Graflex-Graphic, Heiland, Kalart, Kodaks, Leitz, 
Pavelle Color, Polaroid, Revere, Rolleicord, Rolleif‘ex, Simmon Omega, 
Stereo-Realist, T.D.C., Weston, Wollensak, Zeiss, etc 
For Discount Schedule and Information, write— 
Government Sales Division 
Sommers Camera Exchange 


714 - 14th Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


THE MecLAUGHLIN COMPANY 
1121 - 15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Phone: COlumbia 5-7500 Cable: MACOPLA 


Wharine wail General 
ters 


Personal Property (See pg. 45 July Journal) 
Automobile — Marine — Casualty — Fire 


“Dedicated to providing dollar insurance to 
Americans and American business abroad” 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 
and PERSONNEL 


are invited to consult either in person or by mail 


With 
MRS. PAULUS PRINCE POWELL 
who will shop for you while abroad — at home. 


Clothing for the entire family 
Furniture and furnishings 
Christmas Gifts 


Substantial discounts on such items as: 


Furs Household Appliances Radios TV-Sets 
Cultured Pearls 
777 MADISON AVENUE Telephone: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. TRafalgar 9-3390 


For every foreign service official's reference shelf 


THE STATESMAN’S 


YEAR 
BOOK 
1953 


e Authoritative 
coverage of every 
country in the world 
e 90th Edition — 
revised annually 
from cover to cover 


history and present status of gov- 
ernment, area and population, education, 
finances, trade, religion, defense, production 
and industry, commerce, communications. 
Selective bibliography for each country. 
Comparative statistical tables give world 
production figures for food, oil, other com- 
modities. Information on banking, credit, 
rate of exchange, exports, imports. Hundreds 
of charts; complete index: 1596 packed pages. 


$8.00 at your bookstore 


ST. MARTIN’S PRESS pept. 


103 Park Avenue, New York 17 


Descriptive 
circular free 
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THE BOURSHELE 


Francis C. deWolf, Review Editor 


NEW AND INTERESTING 
by Francis CoLTt WOLF 


1. Ciano’s Hidden Diary 1937-1938, Published 
by Dutton _ 
An insider’s view of Fascist Italy at the time of the 
German annexation of Austria, the creation of the 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis, and Munich. Mussolini’s 
son-in-law and Foreign Minister paints a vivid. if 
unconscious, picture of the appalling vainglorious and 
preposterous Fascist fantoche. 


2. The Scribner Treasury—22 Classic Tales 
Published by Scribners $5.00 
Stories by such writers as John Galsworthy. Edith 
Wharton, Sir James Barrie, Mary Andrews. Written 
between 1881 and 1931: they have helped me forget 
the Washington heat. which is saying a lot! 


3. Republicans on the Potomac, by Jay Frank- 
lin, Published by McBride $3.50 
John Carter—who used to be a pillar of WE some 25 
years ago—under the pen name of Jay Franklin writes 


an enthusiastic eulogy of our new administration: 
lively, informative. frank. 


4. India and the Awakening East, by Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Published by Harpers $3.50 
A chatty. informative. systematic picture of modern 
India. The portions of the book dealing with the 
women of India are particularly interesting. 


The Middle East: a Physical, Social and Regional 
Geography, by W. B. Fisher. New York, E. P. Dutton, 
1950. Index, folded maps. with maps and figures in text. 
514 pages. $5.75. 
Reviewed by ELEANOR WEST 

Although The Middle East does not settle the Near East 
versus Middle East dispute, Dr. Fisher has modified the 
British Government delimitation of the Middle East which, 
at times, has included 21 countries. He has omitted many 
and added Turkey which “. . . was not included in the gov- 
ernmental publications because of a purely temporary and 
political separation from the rest of the Middle East.” In 
1952 the National Geographic Society (Christian Science 
Monitor, June 5. 1952) defined the Near East as Turkey. 
Cyprus, Syria, Lebanon, Israel, Jordan, Egypt. Iran and the 
countries of the Arabian peninsula. Fisher also includes 
Cyrenaica and Crete. He chose the term Middle East in 
preference to “Near” because it “denotes a single geographic 
region with certain elements of marked physical and social 
unity” and because of the wide usage the term gained dur- 
ing the last war. for example. with the American troops of 
USAFIME. The popularity and spreading use of the term 
Middle East argues strongly in its favor. 

Certain areas and material have been treated perfunctorily 
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or not at all by Dr. Fisher, which he admits he had to do to 


contain his material in a single volume. However, a failing © 
of any book that endeavors to include too much in too little ~ 
space is usually the number of errors that arise. As an 
example, in the space of two paragraphs four errors of | 


fact are found on page 92. In the first place, Turkish was | 
already spoken in Turkey by the Seljuk Turks who preceded i 


the Osmanlis, although the text states 


. . Turkish, as the | 


language of Osmanli conquerors, became dominant in Asia _ 


Minor.” And (2) continuing in the same paragraph “. . , 


spoken only by Asiatic nomads, Turkish at first possessed — 


no alphabet, and Arabic characters were borrowed. . .” The 
Turks prior to adopting the Arabic alphabet had the Orkhon 
(resembling Runic script with 58 letters) and later the Uigur 
alphabet (with 14 characters). At the end of this same para- 
graph (3) “. . . Roman letters replaced Arabic script in 
1923. . .” Roman letters were officially adopted on Decem- 
ber 1, 1928. And fourthly, in the following paragraph it is 
stated that Turkish is by no means universally spoken in 
Asia Minor. The percentage of the population speaking a 
mother tongue other than Turkish is readily available in 
Turkish statistical publications. 

The bibliography is a rather meagre list of chiefly see- 
ondary source material. It is so conspicuous for its absence 
of A. J. Toynbee, Donald Webster, Hans Kohn, Elgin 
Groseclose, C. S. Coon, H. Field. ad infinitum, that the fol- 
lowing are recommended to the author: John Kingsley 
Birge: A guide to Turkish area study; the Middle East 
Journal; and the many other bibliographical material readi- 
ly available at the library of the British Museum. 

Not every page. however, contains as many errors as the 
above page does and on the whole this is a fairly sound and 
a very useful book: a far-reaching study into all geographi- 
cal aspects of this area including the physical and climato- 
logical as well as the ethnjc and demographic. These aspects 
provide the background for the historical, political, and eco- 
nomical factors—all of which have been touched upon by 
Dr. Fisher. Furthermore. in some of these specialized fields 
he has had the aid of such renowned authorities as H. A. R. 
Gibb and FE, E. Evans-Pritchard. 


The Suez Canal in World Affairs by Hugh S. Schonfield. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 1953. 174 pages with in- 
dex. $4.50. 

Reviewed by S. PINKNEY TUCK 

Of the many books published dealing with the various 
aspects of this great international waterway, it is rare to en- 
counter so accurate and objective a study as Mr. Schonfield 
offers us in his “Suez Canal in World Affairs.” 

The author is to be congratulated for in some 150 thor- 
oughly readable pages he has succeeded in covering a lot of 
valuable ground. He reviews with clarity, and in attractive 
style, the earlier phases of this great engineering enterprise 
and brings into graphic relief the diplomatic and political 
storm which accompanied the planning and completion of de 
Lesseps’ great work. 

Nor has the author overlooked the vital part which the 
Canal was destined to play in the course of two World Wars 
and his objective appraisal of Anglo-Egyptian difficulties in 
their relation to Near East Defense plans, are worthy of 
careful study. 

This is a book which can be read with advantage by stu- 
dents of international affairs and which provides useful 
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documentation for those who deplore the lack of a sound 
and lasting United States policy in our relation to the Mid- 
dle East. The conclusions reached by Mr. Schonfield will 
serve to stimulate a better understanding of the importance 
which must rightly be attached to the Suez Canal in world 
affairs. 


The Taming of the Nations—A Study of the Cultural 
Bases of International Policy, by F. S. C. Northrop. 
Macmillan Company, N. Y., 1952. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Troy L. PERKINS 


This book by a Yale University professor calls for ap- 
plied reading (and thinking), because it deals philosophical- 
ly and in conceptual language with what is ordinarily the 
matter-of-fact business of international relations. It is im- 
portant to the Foreign Service for its recommendations on 
ideas and methods which could be useful in the diplomacy 
of today and, more significantly, tomorrow. Indeed, the 
final chapter provides a heartening interpretation of Amer- 
ican society and institutions which could serve as a positive 
prescription for reaching the minds of other peoples, rather 
than through a mere countering of adverse propaganda and 
accusations. (The “Taming” in the title refers to the mortal 
need of the nations to tame themselves.) 

Dr. Northrop’s prime thesis is that international relations 
today must look to the cultures of peoples and not to na- 
tional, political units. These diverse cultures range in depth 


as well as space, and policies and propaganda can no longer 
be devised on the basis of pie-cuts across territory. The 
“inner order” of a nation or society must be thoroughly 
understood—its “living law” as distinguished from its en- 
acted law—and one’s relations with another nation would 
be carried on in the light of that knowledge. The author 
proposes a system to gauge these multifarious cultures akin 
to that of chemical valences: a cultural complex would 
figuratively be given its own atomic weight and thence it 
could be determined whether a particular policy upon con- 
tact with it might harmonize, curdle or explode. The basic 
culture of the country would be the criterion rather than its 
current government or formal laws. The devices of power 
politics, non-morality, isolation, and so on, would be re- 
jected in favor of (and even such a program as Point Four 
would be tempered by) the culture platform. While a 
world “symphony of diverse cultures” offers an appealing 
prospect, indeed, many will feel that until present condi- 
tions become better, all our eggs should not be placed in 
that one basket. A great part of the argument, however. is 
convincing. 

The author turns mainly to the Orient to exemplify his 
thesis. since it is in that area that one finds the widest di- 
vergence from the political and scientific concepts of the 
West. which are derived in turn from the Greco-Hebraic- 
Roman past. He parses in considerable detail the role of 
such indigenous cultural factors in Asia as mediation (in- 


$$$ - stead of litigation’. non-attachment, 
| non-action, and the non-systematic ex- 

a | planation of the physical world. Inter- 

|; estingly, he considers the vital force in 

a our nex ig * | Asia today to be not nationalism, but a 


resurgence of “indigenous culturalism.” 
In one pointed passage, he shows the 
disparity between India’s use of Hindu 
non-attachment in her “neutralism” re- 
garding Korea and Nehru’s prompt and 
| stern use of force in local situations— 
where responsibility cannot be deferred. 
This reviewer feels that the China pas- 
sages in the book are open to question 
in several places. Granted the points 
made about the non-legal. non-scientific 
mode of Chinese social thought. it is not 
quite exact to attribute the “failure” of 
a Chinese Constitution, past or present. 
to a special mentality. A constitution to 
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THE BOOKSHELF (from page 43) 


Chinese there is nothing foreign in the idea of a code 
(Heaven, the /i), just as the Japanese translated their own 
kind of authority without serious contradiction over to a 
modern (German) type of constitution. In fact, we must 
probably look to explanations other than those given by 
the author of the relative success of constitutional pro- 
cedures in such countries as Japan and Turkey, where public 
law caught hold very soon after the abolition of extrater- 
ritorial courts there. 

The above superficial account may indicate that Dr. 
Northrop’s work largely parallels the UNESCO idea, but 
his program is much wider and deeper than that. Since the 
book is evidently designed to be read to advantage in other 
countries, one wishes there might have been more emphasis 
on the need for an understanding by other peoples of what 
we are about, although the text will leave no doubt in the 
mind of American readers on this point. To make equally 
clear, that is, that there must be mutuality of understanding, 
of both Taoism and Fordism, of Thomism and momism. 
And sometime, perhaps, we can bear across to our friends 
the idea that while Americans may practice pragmatism 
and instrumentalism, they seldom become materially fervent 
about -isms. Considering the recent history of the world, 
our lack of-ismism does not appear too shameful. Taking 
a page from Dr. Northrop, we could point out the American 
“spiritual” contribution through the arts of government, 
especially when, under the guidance of Jefferson and Frank- 
lin, the United States had made orderly and practical use 
of the sounder principles of the French Revolution before 
that Revolution had occurred. As the author shows, an 
explanation of our past would throw a more sympathetic 
light on our present. After all, Americans did not invent 
the industrial revolution or gunpowder or the Stakhanovite 
speed-up. But Americans did have something to do with 
the mechanical reaper which today is providing food for so 
many hungry millions, who are too prone, between swallows, 
to cry out at the horror of it. Why this attitude exists and 


what we can do about it are among the tough questions 
before us. 


Red Flag in Japan, by Swearingen and Langer, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1952, 276 p. 
with index, $3.00. 


Reviewed by SmitH N. CROWE 


An interesting and comprehensive study of the Communist 
Party in Japan. The first third of the book details the main 
personalities and movements in the history of the Party 
from its inception to the post-war period. The remainder is 
a documentary analysis of post-war Communist Party 
tactics, strategy and policy and their interrelation to Japa- 
nese socio-economic conditions and the Communist move- 
ment elsewhere in the world. A full treatment has been given 
by the authors of the place occupied by each segment of the 
population in the Japanese Communist party’s plans for 
revolution. Its ties with international Communism are con- 
vincingly presented but greater emphasis upon Japanese 
internal problems as they affect the Communist issue would 


have been helpful. 
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NEWS FROM THE DEPARTMENT (from page 19) 


Ambassador Davis, Montgomery County School Board mem- 
ber, is a former State Senator and a Republican leader in 
Maryland. 

Miss FRANCES E. WILLIS, whose most recent assignment 
has been as Counselor of the Legation at Helsinki, was con- 
firmed by the Senate as the first United States Ambassador 
to Switzerland. She replaces THE HoNnorABLe Ricuarp C. 
PATTERSON, who returned to the States some time ago. 


Besides Miss Willis. other career Foreign Service Officers 
named Chiefs of Mission during the past month are: 

THE HonoraslLe JAMes W. RIDDLEBERGER, confrmed as 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia replacing THE HONORABLE 
GeorGe V, ALLEN. Ambassador Riddleberger has been di- 
rector of the Bureau of German Affairs since May, 1952. 
Prior to that assignment he served in Geneva, Berlin, Lon- 
don and Frankfurt, as director of political affairs for the 
United States High Commissioner for Germany, and with 
the Economic Cooperation Administration. 


Nominated as Ambassador to Turkey, replacing THE Hon- 
ORABLE GEORGE C, MCGHEE, was THE HONORABLE Avra M. 
WARREN whose last assignment was as Chief of Mission, 
Karachi. Other posts at which Ambassador Warren has 
been Chief of Mission include Helsinki, Wellington. Cuidad 
Trujillo, and Panama. 

THe Honorasce O. Brices, already serving under 
a recess appointment, was nominated by the President as 
Ambassador to South Korea. Ambassador Brigg’s previous 
assignments as Chief of Mission include Prague. Monte- 
video, and Cuidad Trujillo. 

THE HONORABLE CAVENDISH CANNON, whose last assign- 
ment was as Chief of Mission. Lisbon, was nominated Am- 
bassador to Greece. replacing THE 
PEURIFOY. 

THE HonoraBLe RaymMonp A. Hare, who has served as 
Ambassador to Saudi Arabia since 1950, was nominated 
Ambassador to Lebanon, replacing THE HonoraBLe HARoLp 
B. Minor. 

THE HonoraB_Le WILLARD L. BEAULAC, former Ambassa- 
dor to Cuba, was nominated Ambassador to Chile, replacing 
THE HonoraBLe CLAUDE G. Bowers, who is retiring after 
fourteen years of service as Ambassador there. 

Non-career appointments included the confirmation of 
THE HonoraBte Jesse D. Locker of Ohio as Ambassador 
to Liberia replacing THe HonoraBLe Epwarp R. DUDLEY. 
and the confirmation of THE HONORABLE JOSEPH SIMONSON 
of Minnesota as Ambassador to Ethiopa. Others were the 
confirmation of Ropert D. Coe of Wyoming as Ambassador 
to Denmark and the nomination of LEsteR A. MALLorY, of 
Washington. to be Ambassador to the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan. 


Chiefs of Mission who will, according to the White House. 
be kept in their present posts include THE HONORABLE 
ALBERT F. NuFer, in Buenos Aires; THE HONORABLE WIL- 
LIAM J. SEBALD, at Rangoon; THE HONORABLE THOMAS E. 
WHELAN at Managua; THE HonoraB_e Harowp H. Tirt- 
MANN, Jr., at Lima: THE HoNoRABLE WALDEMAR J. GALL- 
MAN at Pretoria: THE HONORABLE FLETCHER WARREN at 
Caracas. and THE HONORABLE DONALD R. HEATH at Saigon. 


The final Ambassadorial nomination made during the 
month was that of Mayor GENERAL WILLIAM J, DONOVAN as 


Ambassador to Thailand, where he would succeed TH Hoy. © 
ORABLE EDWARD F. STANTON. 


American Legion Post 


The Department of State Post No. 68, Department of , 
District of Columbia, American Legion, was represented by | 
a delegate at the National Convention held in St. Louis this 
summer. BEN H. Brown, Jr., Commander of Post No. 68 | 
for the coming year. and Deputy Assistant Secretary for | 
Congressional Relations, was elected a delegate at the De. | 
partment Convention, District of Columbia, which was held 
at the Shoreham Hotel, July 30, 31, and August 1. 

This was the first Department Convention since Post No, 
68 received its charter. and the National Convention will be 
the first one at which the Department of State will have an 
official delegate. 


Harris and Ewing Photo 
Pictured following their marriage ceremony are Lt. and Mrs. John 
Joseph Schwab, Jr., with The Right Reverend Monsigneur Fulton J. 
Sheen. Mrs. Schwab is the former Miss Jeanne Rose L'Heureux, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Herve J. L'Heureux. . 

Post No. 68 was represented by the following delegates 
and alternates at the Convention at the Shoreham: Dele- 
gates: BEN Crospy, Commander during the past year: BEN 
H. Brown, Jr.. Commander for the coming year; JAMES 
W. Morean, Post Adjutant during the past year and newly 
elected Senior Vice Commander: WILLIAM A. STELCK, Post 
Historian during the past year. Alternates: Grorce H. 
BuTLer, 2nd Vice Commander during past year; JOHN 
JAcKSON, member of the Executive Committee and newly 
elected 2nd Vice Commander; WILLIAM MIsFELDT, Post 
Sergeant-at-Arms: Herve L’Heureux, First Post Com: 
mander. 

Dr. William B. Adams of Clark V. Poling Post No. 64. 
and a Minister of the Bapist Church, was elected Com- 
mander of the Department of the District of Columbia. 
American Legion, for the coming year. This office is par 
ticularly important since the National Convention of the 
American Legion will be held in Washington, D. C.. in 1954. 


Journal Office 
Coming next month in the JOURNAL is an article about 
the life of Commodore Perry. an historical piece about visa 
work under the displaced persons act, an analysis of the 
role of propaganda in democratic diplomacy. and the diary 
of a Foreign Service Wife at her first post. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Ole Bull (pronounced 6 lé ball), celebrated Norwegian 


violinist who was immortalized by L Longfellow in his 
"Tales of a Wayside Inn’, made the foregoing request 
of Riggs & Company i in 1856. 


Mr. Bull, who often appeared on the concert stage 
eae in Europe with Franz Liszt, gave several concerts in 


Washington before brilliant audiences, one of which 
on March 26, 1852 included President Fillmore and 
his Cabinet. 
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“POLICY MAKING” (from page 31) 


policy. The real question raised, however, by the published 
correspondence between Messrs. Norman Thomas and Scott 
McLeod is: What constitutes a “policy-making” job in the 
Department? There are indications that many of those who 
use the term, and many of those who only see it in print, 
are not associating it with the time-honored distinction on 
which the career services are based. They are allowing 
themselves, rather, to think of all jobs that involve policy 
matters, and even some high-ranking administrative jobs, as 
“policy-making.” 

This implication was quite clear in the published reports 
of Executive Order 10440 of April 1 last, and Executive 
Order 10463 of June 25, which provided for the removal of 
ordinary Civil Service protection from members of the Civil 
Service who occupy “positions of a confidential or policy- 
determining character.” No indication has been given of 
what criteria apply in deciding what positions are of a 
“confidential or policy-determining” character. One had the 
impression from the published reports, however, that this 
category potentially involved some 134,000 office-holders 
who had been “blanketed” into the Civil Service by Execu- 
tive Order 9830 in 1947, 

Irrespective of the numbers involved, it is quite logical to 
wonder why any of the old Administration’s “policy-makers” 
should remain on to make policy in a new Administration 
that has a popular mandate to change the old policy. 
“Policy-makers.” at least in the orthodox sense, should cer- 
tainly not have the protection that is properly accorded to 
a non-political and non-policy-making career service. 


It is true that we are all potential contributors to the 
making of policy in the sense that we may influence policy. 
Anyone who writes a letter to the President, or to his local 
newspaper, may be a contributor in this sense. The trusted 
professional who is called upon by a member of the political 
administration to give advice bearing on policy is also a 
contributor in this sense. But to have a great say in policy 
decisions is not at all the same as having the responsibility 
to decide policy. The political appointee is a “policy-maker” 
in quite a different sense from the professional career 
servant, for he carries the authority and bears the responsi- 
bility with which the people have invested the administration 
of which he is a part. The professional may advise him. 
make specific suggestions, even draft formulations of policy 
under his direction—but only he and his associates in the 
administration have authority to say yea or nay. They are 
not in the least relieved of this responsibility by virture of 
having consulted the professionals under their command. 

It is not to be doubted that this principle is clearly under- 
stood by the present Administration. The President and 
leading members of his team served their country well by 
furnishing professional advice, on the highest level of policy- 
making, to the preceding Administration, without failing. at 
the same time to recognize that the ultimate responsibility 
for “determining” policy was not theirs. The public. how- 
ever, is more susceptible to confusion on this point. and 
any newspaper reader can see the extent to which such con- 
fusion has been realized. 

The danger involved in attributing “policy-making” au- 
thority to members of the permanent career service is that 
such attribution tends to undermine the concepts of perma- 
nency and continuity on which a government career service 
must be based. The practical consequence would be that 
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when, in the fullness of time, a new administration came 
into power with a popular mandate to make a new policy, it 
would feel that the carrying out of its mandate required it to 
substitute members of its own political party for the profes. 
sional career officers who were said to be the “makers” of 
the old policy. 

* % * * 

The vital distinction between political positions and career 
positions also has its bearing on the sound principle that 
“oovernment service is a privilege rather than a right.” The 
reality of this concept is represented by the sense of privi- 
lege we all feel at the opportunity to serve our country, a 
sense that accounts in large measure for our choice of 
career. In like manner we may, in certain contexts, refer to 
the soldier’s privilege of laying down his life for his country, 
But no one would argue that, because the sacrifice he makes 
for his country is a privilege, the soldier ought not to claim 
his pay or assert rights. On the contrary, everyone would 
agree that the soldier’s rights are quite compatible with his 
privilege. 

In the same sense, the rules that protect employment in 
other career services of our Government are compatible with 
the privilege inherent in such employment. Without them 
you could not have a career service, if only because employ- 
ment in such a service would be inconsistent with individual 
development and with the obligations we all have to provide 
for the security of our families. If any Civil Servant could, 
at will, fire any other Civil Servant in a position subordinate 
to him, and if any political appointee could similarly in- 
dulge himself, the Government could be assured of attract- 
ing the wrong kind of people, and then only on the basis of 
such munificent reward as would make it worthwhile for 
them to serve for the limited period that they might expect 
to last. This is not just a theoretical conclusion, but one 
that could be exemplified by some foreign governments 
which, unlike our own, lack the tradition of integritiy and 
the dedication without which there can be no effective career 
service. 

Again, what the above paragraph states is merely a home 
truth. But it is a truth that has to be repeated lest the pub- 
lic misunderstand the meaning of terms and phrases which 
owe their validity to particular contexts. Such misunder- 
standing could lead to a corruption of government service, 
and that would not be in the public interest. 

Since the above was written, Mr. McLeod, speaking before 
the American Legion Convention in his capacity as Director 
of the Department’s Bureau of Security, Consular Affairs 
and Personnel, has made the following statement: 

“Sometimes it is extremely difficult because of the Civil 

Service Act, the Veterans’ Preference Act, and the Foreign 
Service Act to replace an individual whose viewpoint does 
not coincide with that of the Republican party. In the sec- 
ond, third and fourth echelon of employees the policy 
which originates at the top must be implemented. Until 
such time as we can reeducate those employees or replace 
them with proper personnel the progress which we make 
is sometimes very slow.” 

In his earlier letter to Mr. Thomas, Mr. McLeod made it 
clear that he was offering his personal views on employment 
policy in the Department and Foreign Service, adding that 
he could not speak for “the Administration at large.” The 
whole question of whether the career services are now lo 
lose their non-partisan character must remain in deep ur 

(Continued on page 50) 
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“POLICY MAKING” (from page 48) 


certainty until we know whether, in his American Legion 
address, Mr. McLeod was or was not speaking for the Ad- 
ministration at large. _ 

The Administration can be sure that, whatever its 
personnel policy may be, that policy will be loyally upheld 
by all who remain in the Foreign Service or in the Depart. 
ment as Civil Servants. 


During Secretary of State Dulles’ press conference 
on August 12, correspondents questioned him with 
reference to the statements made by Scott McLeod. 
We reprint below two of the pertinent questions and 
answers made during the conference. 


Question. Mr. Secretary, | am not clear whether you 
are drawing a distinction between bipartisanship in 
Congress and in this Department. You were asked 
specifically about the Department but you applied ii 
to Congress. 

Answer. | was asked whether the fact that a person 
had voted for a Democrat in my opinion disqualified 
him from participation in foreign policy in the State 
Department. and my answer to that was no, because to 
a large measure our foreign policy is bipartisan. 

Question. Well, you make no distinction within the 
Department on political grounds? 

Answer. No, we do not apply political tests here in 
the State Department. 


NEWS FROM THE DEPARTMENT (from page 46) 
Association News 


George E. Brown, Jr., until recently of EUR in the Depart- 
ment, has joined the staff of the Association as assistant to 
the Board of Directors. Mr. Brown’s principal responsibility 
will be organizing the Association’s management of per- 
sonal purchases. 

This year for the first time the American Foreign Service 
Association is issuing membership cards to all active and 
associate members upon receipt of their dues payment for 
1953-54. These cards should be retained for making per- 
sonal purchases at discounts available to Association mem- 
hers only and for identification at the Foreign Service Club 
in Washington. 


Budget Action 


Final Congressional Action on the Department's 1954 
budget represents a reduction from the Eisenhower Budget 
of over 700 domestic positions or approximately 17%, and 
about the same number of positions (including both Ameri- 
can and Local Employees) in the Foreign Service which 
represents approximately 10%. In relation to the June 30 
employment. the reduction represents about 14% in the 
domestic staff and about 5% in the American and Local 
staff of the Foreign Service. These reductions permit the 
financing of terminal leave, transportation and travel for 
all to be released. These comparisons do not reflect the 
further reductions in staff which will have to be made in 
the Administrative Support services for such activities as 
the Information program and the Mutual Security program. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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19TH PARTY CONGRESS (from page 25) 


In describing the relationship of forces between the two 
camps. Malenkov stressed as positive factors the growing 
strength of the socialist camp. the increasing contradictions 
in the capitalist camp, aggravated by a shift to a war econ- 

_ omy. and the consequent approaching crisis of capitalism, 
Among the negative factors from the Soviet viewpoint, Mal- 
enkov recognized that “the switchover to war economy has 
enabled the United States and other capitalist countries to 
raise the level of their economic output thus far.” He also 
stated that “Western Germany and Japan are being remili- 
tarized by the ruling circles of the United States,” thus list- 
ing these countries in the capitalist camp. where they were 
not so counted in the period after their defeat in World 
War Il. 

The Congress’ estimate of the world situation may he | 
summarized as follows: The world is divided into two camps. | 
The capitalist camp is preparing for war with the Soviet 
inte to do one iob well! ~ Union. The preparations for this war are exacerbating the | 

J contradictions in the capitalist camp. These contradictions — 
will lead first to an economic crisis and ultimately to a war. 
Our problem is to postpone this war until we are ready and 
then to be sure that it is between the capitalist powers. This 
war will provide conditions favoring the achievement of 
communism’s strategic objective, since. according to Malen- 


It is Grace Line’s job to provide transporta- 
tion service between the Americas, and for 
generations it has been Grace Line’s goal to 


do this one job well. From the days of the kov. “there is every reason to believe that a third world | 
clipper ships, Grace Line has soughtto antici- war will cause the disintegration of the world capitalist sys- | 
pate the growth patterns of Hemisphere tem.” 
trade with increasingly efficient facilities. Strategy 

Today, Grace Line’s fleet of fine modern The world strategy outlined before the Congress was 
“Santas,” operating on regular schedules, similar to that which the Soviet Union has followed since 
provide a dependability of service which has World War II. There is nothing in the statements made at 
won the confidence of importers and trav- _ the Congress to indicate that the Kremlin’s ultimate objec- 


live has changed from “the victory of communism through- 


out the world.” Malenkov set forth the Soviet objective 
sphere of foreign trade, Grace Line is con- as “the preservation and consolidation of peace throughout 


tributing strength and vitality to the whole the world.” However. since Stalin reaffirmed in his Bolshe- 

international trade structure. vik article the doctrine that the existence of imperialist capi- 

talism makes wars inevitable and that “In order to elimi- 

nate the inevitability of wars imperialism must be de- 

REGULAR DIRECT AMERICAN FLAG _ stroyed.” we must assume that the Soviet Union is still bent 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES on the ultimate destruction of the free world. 

BETWEEN THE AMERICAS Malenkov’s enumeration of the party’s specific tasks in 


elers. By laboring to do a good job in one 


Between New York, Atlantic Ports and the sphere of foreign policy was quite similar to that made 
Netherlands Antilles, by Stalin at the 18th Congress in 1939, with adjustments to 
Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Cana! Zone, adapt those tasks to the changed situation. The first task. 
Ecuador, Peru (Bolivia), Chile. according to Malenkov is “To continue to struggle against 


the preparation and unleashing of a new war. to unite 
for the consolidation of peace the mighty anti-war demo- 
cratic front, to strengthen the bonds of friendship and soli- 
_ darity with Peace Partisans the world over. insistently to 
For detailed information address expose all preparations for a new war, all machinations and 
intrigues of warmongers. . .” This replaces the fourth task 

_ listed by Stalin in 1939: “To strengthen the international 

_ bonds of friendship with the working people of all coun- 


| tries. who are interested in peace and friendship among na 


tions.”* The major change was the broadening of the base 
from the “working people” to “Peace Partisans.” an adjust- 
(Continued on page 54) 


Between U. S. Pacific Ports and Guatemala, Mexico, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama and West Coast of South America. 


“Cited, among many other sources, in the introduction to History 0! 
10 Hanover Square, New York ’ the CPSU (B). Short Course, p. 2. (Moscow, Foreign Languages 
Agents and offices in all principal cities Publishing House, 1950.) 


3Stalin. Problems cf Leninism, p. 606. 
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19TH PARTY CONGRESS (from page 52) 


ment probably made in recognition of the importance of 
the current “Peace Movement.” 

The second task, said Malenkov is: “To implement . . . in 
the future a policy of international cooperation and the 
development of business relations with all countries.” 
Stalin’s earlier definition of the first task was almost identi- 
cal, “To continue the policy of peace and of strengthening 
business relations with all countries.’ 

Malenkov’s third listed task took into account the ex- 
pansion of the socialist camp since the 1939 Congress, “To 
strengthen and develop the indestructible and friendly rela- 
tions with the Chinese People’s Republic, with the European 
people’s democracies . . . with the German Democratic Re- 
public, with the Korean Democratic People’s Republic, with 
the Mongolian People’s Republic.” 

The fourth task is, “To constantly strengthen the defensive 
might of the Soviet state and raise our preparedness to ad- 
minister a crushing rebuff to any aggressors.” Stalin in 
1939 made this the third task, phrased, “To strengthen the 
might of our Red Army and Red Navy to the utmost.” 

The second task set forth by Stalin was dropped by Malen- 
kov. It was, “To be cautious and not allow our country to 
be drawn into conflicts by warmongers who are accustomed 
to having others pull the chestnuts out of the fire for them.”® 
Subsequently, this was generally interpreted as having fore- 
shadowed the Nazi-Soviet Pact. It was put forth at a 
time when the capitalist countries had divided themselves, 
in the communist language of the 1930's, into “aggressive” 
and “non-aggressive” capitalist states. Even though Stalin 
declared in his Bolshevik article that capitalist states will 
again be at each other’s throats, he evidently believed this 
development far enough in the future to permit the Soviet 
bloc to decide later with which “side” its interests tempo- 
rarily coincide. 

The strategic instruments for carrying out these tasks are 
the same as they have been for the past several years. The 
international proletariat, led by its vanguard the Communist 
Party, retains the role of the main force, but this is such an 
elementary aspect of Soviet policy that Malenkov did not 
dwell on it at any length. The primary direct reserves he 
discussed were the Peace Partisans and the National Libera- 
tion Movements in the colonial and dependent areas. The 
former is the term applied to any person or group who, for 
whatever reason, is willing to follow the current Soviet line 
on a given problem. These groups are usually communist- 
controlled, although they seek to enlist well-known non-com- 
munists as nominal leaders. Much more stress was placed on 
the “Peace Movement” than on the “Liberation Movement.” 

Malenkov also discussed at great length the various indi- 
rect reserves, the contradictions within the enemy camp. 
The communist considers these contradictions implicit in 
the capitalist system. However, Stalin’s dictate that they 
be treated as greater than the contradictions between so- 
cialism (communism) and capitalism required Malenkov to 
describe them in vivid terms. Most heavily stressed were 
the contradictions between the United States and Britain: 
next, those between the United States and the “defeated capi- 
talist powers,” Western Germany, Italy, and Japan. Stalin’s 
article said: “It would be wrong to think that . . . these 

4] bid. 

5] bid. 

6] bid. 
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countries will always tolerate the domination and oppres. 
sion of the United States, that they will not seek to free 
themselves from this American tutelage and set out on the 
course of independent development.” 

The main blow, therefore, is to be directed against present 
governments of allies of the United States, since “they have 
harnessed themselves to the chariot of American imperial- 
ism, having given up their independent foreign policies,” 
It is also directed against social democracy because “in ad- 
dition to its role as a servant of the national bourgeoisie, jt 
has turned into an agency of American imperialism, . .” 
Thus, while the United States, as leader of the free world, is 
considered the primary enemy, the communists hope to iso- 
late it from its allies by forcing the “ruling groups” of these 
countries out of power. As Malenkov put it in the com. 
munist jargon, “One can suppose that in the countries 


| 
| 


doomed to play the role of obedient pawns of the American 


dictators, there will be found truly peace-loving, democratic 
forces which will implement their own independent, peace- 
loving policy and which will find a way out of the dead end 


into which they have been chased by their American dicta. | 


tors. Having entered into this new path, the European and 


other countries will meet with complete understanding from | 


all peace-loving countries.” 
In sum, the grand strategy outlined at the Congress is as 
follows: with the Communist Party as its vanguard, the 


proletariat will unite in an alliance with the Peace Movement 


and the Liberation Movement; these forces will exploit the 
contradictions in the capitalist camp, in order to bring about 
the downfall of present governments in countries allied with 
the United States, and to replace them with governments that 
will break with the United States. 


Tactics 

The import of Stalin’s pronouncements for the outside 
world was revealed most clearly in his and Malenkov’s dis- 
cussion of tactics. It should be noted that Stalin’s article 
was presented as part of a “discussion” concerning a text: 
book on political economy. The body of the “discussion” 
took place in November, 1951. Stalin’s article itself wa: 
dated February 1, 1952. It is possible to surmise, therefore. 
that during the winter of 1951-52 the Politburo undertook a 
major review of its policies. While formal announcement of 
the results of that review was reserved for the Party Con 
gress, we saw even before the Congress developments which 
we now can suppose flowed from the Politburo’s delibera- 
tions. An example was the intensification of the Soviet 
Union’s appeal to nationalist sentiments in Germany in it: 
note of March 10, 1952 to the United States, Britain, and 
France, preparing four power negotiations concerning 4 
peace treaty. 

The Congress placed heaviest emphasis on the Soviet 
bloc’s economic effort. Without going into detail, there are 
certain statements which shed light on possible future Soviel 
economic tactics. Both Stalin and Malenkov said, “An eco- 
nomic result of the existence of the two opposite camps is the 
fact that the single, all-embracing world market broke up, i! 
consequence of which we now have two parallel worl 
markets, also opposing one another.” They maintained that 
following the war the capitalist market had subjected the 
socialist market to a blockade. The result, they claimed, has 
been a higher rate of industrial development in the cow 
munist countries than would otherwise have taken place. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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NEWS FROM THE DEPARTMENT (from page 50) 

Comp.rative figures for the salaries and expenses budget 
are as follows: Appropriations, 1953, $75,962,750;  Esti- 
mates, 1954, $74,301,750; Amount Enacted, $64,600,000. 
The latter figure consists of an appropriation of $50,000,000 
plus $15,600,000 of the unobligated balances of all appro- 
priations available to the Department in fiscal year 1953. 
Of this sum, $8,000,000 must be used to purchase foreign 
currencies or credits. 

WcLeod-Thomas Correspondence 

Norman Thomas, long-time head of the Socialist Party 
in the United States, in a letter to Scort McLeop, Admin- 
istrator of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, 
inquired of Mr. McLeod what his policy and the policy of 
the Administration was on the employment of Socialists in 
civil-service positions. Commenting that he assumed Mr. 
McLeod did not challenge the loyalty of Socialists as Social- 
ists, Mr. Thomas went on to say that he assumed a Socialist 
would scarcely be appointed to a policy determining posi- 
tion involving the management on our natural resources, 
but wondered what Mr. McLeod’s policy was in employing 
Socialists in various lines of State Department activity 
abroad where America must deal with Socialists. 

Mr, McLeod’s reply. released to the press, reminded Mr. 
Thomas that the policy of the Department in regard to the 
employment of Socialists was a matter of public record, 
since neither form 57 developed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission nor form DS-668 which the Department uses for 
investigation purposes seeks information concerning politi- 
cal affiliation with the Socialist party. 

Mr. McLeod went on to say, “You will appreciate. | am 
sure the Administration’s feeling that such (policy-making) 
positions must be held by persons who are sympathetic to 
and prepared to carry out the Administration’s policies. 
Although I cannot, of course, speak for the Administration 
at large, I am delighted to give you my personal views with 


respect to the employment of Socialists in policy-making | 


positions within the Department of State. 

“I would never knowingly employ a Socialist to fill such a 
position within the Department . . . I simply feel that it 
would be impossible for a Socialist to make or influence 


policy ina manner which would carry out the intentions of | 


President Eisenhower . . . Just as I am strongly opposed to 
appointing any Socialists to a polic-making job within the 
Department, | am equally opposed to retaining any Socialist 
who may presently hold such a job. I must tell you that 


whenever | become aware that any person who occupies — 


such a position is a Socialist, I shall use my best efforts to 
see that he is removed from that position... . 
“Employment by his Government is a privilege which may 
he accorded to any citizen if he is deemed worthy . . . The 
Government .. . has not only the right but the duty to em- 
ploy those citizens who are devoted to our republican system 
of government and who are best qualified to carry out the 
functions of Government . . . .” 
Red Cross Campaign Results 
Turustoy B. Morton, Assistant Secretary for Congres- 


sional Relations and the 1953 Chairman of the Department's | 


Red Cross Campaign Drive reports that the Department con- 
tributed 171 percent of its quota of $31,900. or $54,586.87 
to the 1953 Red Cross Campaign. Foreign Service contribu- 


tions received thus far amounted to 65 percent of the De- 
partment’s quota. 
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19TH PARTY CONGRESS (from page 54) 


Stalin went on to say, “With such a rate of industrial devel- 
opment we will soon reach the stage when the (communist) 
countries will no longer need to import goods from the 
capitalist countries; (the communist countries will then) 
face the necessity of disposing of the surplus of their own 
production.” 

Let us examine this statement for a moment. We know 
that self-sufficiency is the Soviet economic goal. We can as- 


sume that the Soviets would adopt an attitude toward trade | 


with the free world which would help them achieve this ob- 
jective. Stalin asserted that the capitalist “economic block- 


ade” was a help rather than a hindrance toward making the | 


Soviet-bloc economy self-sufficient. Malenkov, however. 


velopment of business relations with all countries.” By this. 


he does not mean trade for trade’s sake. but rather trade | 


which will help the Soviet-bloc economy become self-suffi- | 


cient. Seen in this light, Stalin’s statement was probably Chas. The 
tended to lay the basis for a campaign to convince the free | ; 


world’s traders that unless they force their governments to | cnces of opinion between Britain and the United States, and 


end restrictions on trade with the Soviet bloc, these markets 
will soon disappear forever. Furthermore, they were 
threatened with having to face future Soviet competition in 
the already “over-crowded” markets remaining to them. 


As for the Kremlin’s diplomatic tactics, an important 
statement issuing from the Congress was Malenkov’s indica- 


tion that the Soviet Union still believes it can use the United | 


Nations to serve its ends, “The Soviet Union attaches great 
importance to the United Nations. considering that this or- 


Nations, the Soviet Union defends the interests of peace 
there. . .” 


While the Congress placed its emphasis on non-military 
tactics, it was made clear that the Soviet Union does not in- 
tend to neglect its arms. Marshall Vassilevsky, War Min- 
ister, concluded his speech to the Congress on October 7 
with the statement. “The state of the militant and opera- 
tional training of the Soviet Army, its readiness for mobili- 
zation, and its military preparednes gives us every right to 
assure the party. the government. and Comrade Stalin per- 
sonally that the Soviet Army will fulfill with honor the tasks 
imposed upon it in guarding the creative labor of the Soviet 
people, in defending the state interests of the Soviet Union.” 
(Emphasis added.) The key phrase in this statement is “the 
state interests of the Soviet Union.” Stalin. in his brief 
speech before the Congress, had the following to say about 
these “interests”: “As regards the Soviet Union, its interests 
are inseparable from the cause of peace. Our party cannot 
but be indebted to fraternal parties, and it must in turn 
render them support and also support their peoples in their 
struggle for liberation, in their struggle for the preservation 
of peace. As is known, this is just the way (the party) acts.” 


One should also keep in mind in this connection the | 


Stalinist definition of “just war.” as, . wars that are 
not wars of conquest but wars of liberation, waged to de- 
fend the people from foreign attack and from attempts to 
enslave them, or to liberate the people from capitalist 
slavery, or, lastly, to liberate colonies and dependent coun- 
tries from the yoke of imperialism. . .~* 


While the Soviet Union employs such economic. diplo- 
matic and military tactics as those described above in its 
role as a state within a system of states. it also resorts to 
revolutionary tactics to achieve its goals. The key element 
in these tactics is the vital link, which Stalin once described 
as: “. .. that particular link in the chain of processes which. 
if grasped. will enable us to hold the whole chain and to 
prepare the conditions for achieving strategic success. The 
point here is to single out from all the problems confronting 
the party that particular immediate problem. the answer to 
which constitutes the central point, and the solution to which 
will ensure the successful solution of the other immediate 
problems.””* 


The vital link. or primary tactical objective, for the tacti- 


5 : gn , cal phase to follow the Congress was not referred to as such 
stated that a major task of Soviet foreign policy is “the de- | I a 


by either Stalin or Malenkov. One “demand” of the Peace 


Movement which bears watching in this connection, how- | 


ever. is the proposal for a five-power peace pact, to be signed 
by the Soviet Union, the United States, Britain, France— 


vital link, hoping to-use it in order to exploit possible differ- 


thereby to promote the communist concept that the “funda- 
mental contradiction” in the capitalist camp is between these 
two countries, 

If the main tactical objective is difficult to identify. the 
primary form of organization and struggle is not, for the 
speeches before the Party Congress pushed the “Peace Move- 
ment” well to the forefront. Anticipating. no doubt, that 


many would accuse the Soviets of using this movement to 


€loak more sinister motives, Stalin asserted. “The aim of the 
ganization could be an important means of maintaining 


peace. . . So despite the enormous difficulties created by the | 
voting machinery set up by the United States in the United | 


present movement for peace is to arouse the people’s masses 
for the struggle to preserve peace and to avert a new world 
war. Consequently. it does not pursue the aim of overthrow- 
ing capitalism and establishing socialism: it limits itself to 
the democratic aims of the struggle for the preservation of 
peace.” He then added the following important qualifica- 
tion. “It is possible that under a certain concurrence of cir- 
cumstances the struggle for peace might develop in one 
place or another into a struggle for socialism; this, however. 
will no longer be the contemporary struggle for peace but 
a struggle for the overthrow of capitalism.” Thus Stalin did 
not exclude entirely the possibility that new countries might 
be added to the communist camp. However, he warned his 
followers not to expect too much. He said. “It is most prob- 
able that the present movement for peace, as a movement 
for the preservation of peace. will, should it be successful. 
result in the prevention of a given war. in its postpone- 
ment, a temporary preservation of a given peace, to the 
resignation of a belligerent government and its replace- 
ment by another government ready to preserve peace for 
the time being.” (Emphasis added.) In other words, while 
the Peace Movement might succeed in some cases in effect- 
ing the downfall of present pro-allied governments, Stalin 
himself considered it unlikely that communist or pro-com- 
munist regimes would be installed. 

In contrast to the attention devoted to the Peace Move- 
ment as a form of struggle, Malenkov touched only briefly 
on the Liberation Movement in the colonies and dependent 


(Continued on page 58) 


7Short History of the CPSU (B), p. 206. (Foreign Languages Pub- 
lishing House, Moscow, 1950.) 
8Stalin, Problems of Leninism, p. 77. 
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19TH PARTY CONGRESS (from page 56) 


areas. In one such reference he said, “The peoples of the 
colonial and dependent countries are putting up an increas- 
ingly determined resistance to the imperialist enslavers. The 
growing scope of the national liberation movement is shown 
by the struggle of the people of Vietnam, Burma, Malaya. 
the Philippines, and Indonesia, as well as by the growth of 
resistance in India, Iran, Egypt, and other countries.” This 
comment offered little hope that the communists would con- 
tribute genuinely to their own so-called Peace Movement by 
helping to end the struggles in the Near East and South-East 
Asia. 

What. in sum, would the 19th Party Congress lead us to 
expect in the Kremlin’s future attitude toward the “cold 
war ? One answer to this question was indicated in Malen- 
kov’s statement of the Soviet conditions for “peaceful co- 
existence” between the two camps, “The Soviet policy of 
peace and security of nations is based on the fact that peace- 
ful coexistence between capitalism and communism. and 
collaboration, are fully possible if a mutual desire to collabo- 
rate exists, if there is a readiness to implement accepted com- 
mitments, if the principle of equality of rights and noninter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other states is adhered to.” 


(Emphasis added.) 


It is not possible to discuss here all of the conditions im- 
plied by these reservations. However, it should be made 
clear that when the Soviets speak of “accepted commit- 
ments.” they mean their own interpretation of various war- 
time agreements. They maintain, for example, that the Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty and the Contractual Agreements between 
the western powers and the Federal Republic of Germany 
violate these commitments. In addition, the Mutual Security 
Program, the Point Four Program. the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the United Nations defense of the Ko- 
rean Republic are all labeled by the communists as “inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other states.” 


Under these circumstances. we are forced to conclude that 
the pronouncements of Stalin and Malenkov offered little 
hope for the relaxation of international tensions or for an 
early cessation of the present “cold war.” However. armed 
with an outline of Soviet strategy and clear indications of 
tactical moves which can be expected. the free world should 
not be caught unawares as the new machinations of world 
communism begin to materialize. 


PROTOCOL HAS ITS PLACE (from page 36) 


a tennis game will result from one of your calls. or an in- 
vitation to join a sewing circle or a date to go shopping 
for antiques. all of which will give you a warm feeling of 
becoming part of a new group. 

Then too, in the process of making your calls you become 
familiar with the city and the various residential districts, 
and a second problem has been resolved, that of choosing 
your new home. It is important that you find a house or 
apartment to rent just as soon as possible because each day 
at the hotel is eating into your meagre savings and the 
tranquillity of the family is upset by having to live in hotel 
rooms where the children are forever being told to be quiet, 
the meals are served at inconvenient hours, and everyone 
on many scores is unhappy. To rush blindly into leasing 
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a house is, however, unwise. Protocol in this respect means 
expedition and efficiency in getting settled. 

Anyone who has tried to catch the names of foreigners 
who are introduced to them is delighted that someone in. 
vented the calling card. You can’t very well ask the Secre. 
tary General of the Foreign Office. as he is being introduced 
to you as Monsieur Benoit Lahillone-Heude or Jonkheer de 
Jong van Beek en Donk to be so good as to write down his 
name in your address book. You know it would take not 
only his name but the help of your dictionary and language 
teacher to get some notion of what to call him the next time 
you see him. The calling cards you receive will, moreover, 
constitute a handy reference list for the proper spelling of 
the names of the people whom you should know, indis. 
pensable when you start entertaining. 


| Now comes your first dinner party. It would be heart- 
_ breaking to have a failure. Here again protocol comes to 
your aid in helping you with your seating arrangements. 
None of your guests can feel he was slighted by his place 
at the table if you follow rules which have been used for 
_ generations. The reason your guest of honor is seated at 
your right is so that you can give him the attention, and 
thus the honor, which is his due. You want to be partie. 
ularly sure he is enjoying himself. At your receptions you 
have a receiving line to make sure you have a chance to 
greet all your guests and make them feel welcome. 


Some of these rules may seem stuffy. but remember you 
are living abroad where people are accustomed to more 
formality than in the United States. By adapting yourself 
you are making it easier for your foreign friends to be at 
their ease. I shall never forget a cocktail party we once 
gave. We had hired a small orchestra and expected the 
group we had invited to dance. We had been confident 
that these particular friends would enjoy such entertain- 
ment, yet no one danced. It was only after my husband and 
I had been prompted “to open the dance” that the others 
began. In no time at all everyone was swinging around the 
room, and what had started to be a dismal failure turned 
a gay party. 

One of the important rules is that which provides that 
you be the first to arrive and the last to leave any part) 


sular staff. It is through social contacts that you as Ameri- 
cans and the people of the other countries are going to 

become closer to one another. It is in the relaxed atmos 

phere of social gatherings rather than in business offices 
that you are going to get to know and understand each 
other. For this reason it is important for every party to 
run smoothly, and it takes the concerted effort of the whole 
staff to make sure everyone is having a good time. The 
local foreign dignitaries can’t be left neglected in corners. 
and their wives and daughters must be made welcome also. 
Wall flowers must be entertained. and VIP’s rescued from 
bores. So, you see, each rule of protocol has its reason for 
existence. 

Finally, in its broadest sense, protocol is simply being 
thoughtful, friendly, and courteous. Acting in this way is 
called protocol when it is done while you are abroad and 
acting in an official capacity. Sending flowers to friends. 
_ offering transportation to those who would otherwise have 
| to struggle with the bus, sending thank-you notes on appTo- 
| priate occasions and all other such gestures are good 
manners, whether you are in Paris or Kuwait. 
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FOREIGN SERVICESHIP (from page 35) 


better not come home. what with taking off on a junket to 
sunny Ipecac and leaving her in mid-winter Washington 
with three children and a malfunctioning oil furnace. In 
any event, he pauses. before lying one way or the other, 
and half your battle is over. 

Stage I]: After you settle him in his hotel room (con- 
verted broom closet, one window iacing an air shaft. and 
bath down the hall and up two flights) and he accompanies 
you to the office, before he can ask you anything, you ask 
the visiting fireman: “What's this we hear about Joe Cro- 
magnon replacing you on the Southeast Asia/Northwest 
Division/Central Section Desk?” In addition to being on the 
defensive (see Stage I). he will now be worried. 

Stage I11: Sooner or later, no matter how much you have 
beaten him down, the visiting fireman will ask you about 
Communism in Ipecac today. Use the Generality-of-Specifics : 
“When I received my assignment. I reviewed all I knew 
about Ipecac. When we sailed on the S. S. Malaria, | took 
all the latest newspaper and magazine clippings. But after 
one lives here for twenty (or three or twenty-seven) months, 
one really knows the Ipecacian psychology. One speaks to 
the ashkurd vendors. to workers in the fortzmuzz factories. 
to voosdance girls: one travels out to the kratzkratz planta- 
tions (they call them plantations); one mingles with visit- 
ing framis exporters from Lower Nembutal. Well. what 
more need one say? ‘The situation of communism today 
in Ipecac is certainly no surprise.” 

Flim flam bits 

In Foreign Serviceship. there are no gambits (with a 
gambit, one knows what is coming next). but there are the 
all-important flim flambits (with a flimflambit, one does not 
know what is coming next and, as a matter of fact. in the 
case of the advanced flimflambit. becomes confused as to 
precisely what went before.) 

Examples: 

Intermediate flimflambit: The principal officer calls you 
privately to his office and says, “Huppentarten, I’ve been 
following with a great deal of interest your analyses of the 
Neo-Fascist Left-of-Center Conservative Democratic Radical 
Party.” Two things are immediately apparent: (1) He has 
pronounced your name correctly for the first time since you 
entered on duty as Vice Consul at Rinsewater: (2) some- 
body has read one of your despatches. The reference to 
watching your work (or night-blooming begonias or second 
wife) with a great deal of interest alerts you immediately 
to the fact that there are going to be some changes made. 
You must immediately recall all unfinished unpleasant 
chores in the consulate (the executive officer's daughter 
needs tutoring in Basic English to pass the entrance exams 
for the exclusive Mme. Cretin’s School for Selected Back- 
ward Children; somebody has to devote six weeks to super- 
vising indigenous plumbers so that the toilets in government- 
owned residences will flush without inundating the bath- 
rooms; the administrative officer has contracted Rinsewater 
Fever and somebody has to fill in). You stand or fall on 
the speed with which you deliver your /ntermediate Coun- 
ter-Flimflambit: “Thank you for your interest, sir, by the 
way, did you happen to know that Vice Consul Smothers 
took honors in English? (or worked his way through college 
as a plumber’s apprentice? or revised the filing system and 
got a commendation for same at his last post? )” 
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Non-countertable Flinflambit: Principal officer (glancing 
three times at his watch, reaching for telephone with right 
hand, and starting to shuffle papers with left hand) : “Thank 
you for your suggestion. We must talk further about jt 
some time.” 

Elementary Flimflambit: “Let me think that over tonight. 
See me again in the morning.” (This means: “I have to 
find out what my wife thinks about it.”) 


The Art of Cocktail Partying 


People attend cocktail parties. which they do not really 
wish to attend, because they fear that, in not attending. they 
will not be seen by other people who attend without want- 
ing to because they are also afraid they will not be seen. 
and so on ad martini. The basic rule for cocktail parties is: 
always drink standing up. When you feel like sitting down. 
it means (a) you have had enough to drink and (b) better 
not sit down. If, on the other hand, you drink sitting down. 
then when you feel like lying down, it means (a) you have 
had too much to drink and (b) better not lie down. 


Rich. 


"| don't care what the Administrative Officer says, | still say this is 
no way to handle a reduction-in-force!” 


Conversation at cocktail parties entails no special study. 
Keep your ears open at your first cocktail party. It will 
come easily after that. You will soon notice that, although 
the people at cocktail parties sometimes change, the con- 
versation never changes. Giving a cocktail party is as 
simple as but more expensive than attending one. These 
are the basic steps: (1) Stock up with standard liquors 
and gin. plus one bottle of Tequila. Avacado Liqueur. or 
Slivovitz (Note: There is always one guest who requests 
something different. Whatever he requests. serve him Te- 
quila. Avacado Liqueur, or Slivovitz. and he will state that 
it is excellent whatever-it-was-that-he-asked-for): (2) Send 
out invitations: (3) Step aside. 


Notes on Protocol 


Protocol provides certain hidden compensations for the 
lower-ranking and their wives. For example. it places the 
top-level VIPs in the position of constantly having to ask 
lower-ranking persons at the middle of the dinner table to 
pass the salt please. It further penalizes the higher-ranking 
by condemning them to sit next to the same dinner partners 
week after week. For the more advanced or more ambitious 
(the terms are not necessarily synonymous) Foreign Service: 
ship student. Jean Fauxpas’s How to Ignore Protocol With- 
out Being Passed Over in the Next Promotion List is highly 
recommended. 
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THE LABOR ATTACHE (from page 29) 


tual understanding between us and the foreign population. 
In nearly all countries. labor is the largest and most signifi- 
cant audience for our message. The Labor Attachés co- 
operate with the information officers in planning and deliver- 
ing our message and. since they have expert knowledge of 
hoth American and foreign labor, they have been able to 
tell the truth about the role of the worker in the American 
society in a way that the foreign worker will understand 
and appreciate. This activity has done much to counteract 
anti-American propaganda which the enemies of freedom 
aim at foreign workers. 

The United States delegations to international confer- 
ences frequently call upon the Labor Attaché for informa- 
tion concerning labor abroad. This is particularly true of 
the U. S. worker, employer, and government delegates to 
the International Labor Organization. Also our delegates 
to other United Nations and_ inter-governmental bodies 
have. as their principal source of information on labor 
abroad. the Labor Attaché reports. Through them we are 
able to assay the various factors which will make an impact 
upon foreign delegations on labor issues which will be dealt 
with in the conference, and frequently they are. able to ex- 
plain and win worker support for the position the U. S. 
takes, 

The American trade union movement is deeply involved 
in the international field and. completely independent of the 
government, is working with the free trade unions of the 
world in their effort to strengthen non-communist labor or- 
ganizations which will resist and defeat Communists in the 
ranks of labor. Though there is a clear line of demarcation 
that separates the Labor Attaché, who is a governmental! 
official, and the trade unionist, whose principal responsi- 
bility is to his labor organization, the American trade 
unionists often seek the cooperation of the Labor Attaché in 
obtaining factual material which they need in the fight 
against Communism. 

Actually, the Labor Attaché program is a small corps of 
specialized officers. The first American Labor Attaché was 
assigned in 1943. There are now thirty Labor Attachés and 
eight of these have Assistant Labor Attachés working with 
them. They are members of our Ambassadors’ staffs in the 
countries where labor is a particularly significant factor. 
Their responsibilities vary from country to country but. in 
general. they all develop close contacts with the leaders of 
labor in the country to which they are assigned; they all 
submit regular reports to Washington on the economi«. 
political. industrial and social activities of labor; they all 
serve as the mission’s principal expert on labor and answer 
the questions that foreign workers have about the American 
labor movement, American labor legislation, and the eco- 
nomic condition of American workers. 

In cooperation with the Department of State the Depart- 
ment of Labor takes the initiative in recruiting. training. 
and instructing the attachés. The Department of Labor is 
only one of many governmental agencies which rely upon 
and use the reports of Labor Attachés. Also the Depart- 
ments of State. Commerce, Interior and Agriculture. the 
Variff Commission, and the Mutual Security Agency receive 
copies of the reports and use them in their work. 

We, in the Department of Labor. are proud that we have 
played a major role in developing the Labor Attaché pro- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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MOMENTS OF TRUTH (from page 23) 


This danger of twisting the facts just ever so slightly is 
by no means academic. There is the specific if apocryphal 
case of the meeting in Peking between the French Ambas- 
sador and the Chinese Foreign Minister, some twenty or 
thirty years ago. Since each of the officials present was 
anxious to win our support for his position, each made 
available to us a transcript of his memorandum of conver- 
sation. The two documents did not appear even to refer to 
the same conversation, so different were they. Each man 
had reportedly overwhelmed the other by the skill of his 
logic, the persuasiveness of his presentation of his country’s 
point of view, and the forcefulness of his personality. This 
case occurred a long time ago, it is true, but is still cited 
in professional diplomatic ranks as a danger to be avoided 
with the utmost care. 


Thus, the first moment of truth, against which the diplo- 
mat must be constantly on his guard, occurs when he walks 
out of the Foreign Office and begins to draft, in his mind 
or in notes, his memorandum of the conversation. He must 
be meticulous to use precisely the words which were used. 
and no others (it is now too late to expand, explain or em- 
bellish; he can later comment separately, but these thoughts 
do not fit into the report of conversation.) He must be 
careful to give to the reader a report of exactly the degree 
of concord or of difference which took place, neither more 
nor less. For unless he adheres strictly to accuracy, he may 
mislead his own Government, and cause it to take some 
mistaken decision as to policy, or mode of operation. which 
will turn out to be disadvantageous. 

The second moment of truth occurs when the diplomat 
prepares his efficiency reports upon his subordinates. These 
assessments of the performance of the younger officers of 
his organization are important not only to the morale of 
his office and the efficiency of its operations; they are 
heavily weighted factors in the determination of which of 
his subordinates will reach the top of their profession in 
the years to come; which ones will be considered competent 
to represent his country in situations of delicacy, or even 
of danger and grave import. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to emphasize each 
man’s individual excellencies, and to omit or to minimize 
his deficiencies. It is so much simpler to tell every sub- 
ordinate that he is doing a fine job, and that you have 
given him the adjectival rating of “Excellent”, or “Out- 
standing”. or whatever the word of maximum praise may 
be. Conversely, it is unpleasant to dwell upon a man’s faults. 
to enumerate his short-comings and to make a record of 
your disapproval. This is even more difficult, when you must 
face the prospect of showing your written comments to the 
man himself. and anticipate his disagreement. distress and 
indignation. 

This is the second moment of truth: when the Chief of 
Mission reads over the personnel reports which he has pre- 
pared on his subordinates, and asks himself: “Have I been 
fully frank? Have I told the whole story? Have I uncon- 
sciously favored John, whom I like, over Fred, whom I dis- 
like personally, although he has done a splendid job within 
his own field? Have I been unfair to Fred by praising John’s 
many fine attributes too enthusiastically? Have I been less 
than candid in rating Charles, whose uncle is a Senator and 
whose cousin is a radio commentator?” Unless the Chief 
of Mission can say honestly to himself. “I have done my 
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best to be fair to each man, and to be fair to each in re. 
lation to the other; I have toned down no unfavorable 
comments; | am now ready to call each man in, read him 
the report on his own activities, discuss it with him and 
adhere to my rating despite his possible anger and_ pro. 
testations, unless he shows me specific reason to change 
comments which he may consider unfair . . . ” unless the 
diplomat can fairly say this to himself. he has tried to 
avoid the moment of truth, 

The third moment of truth occurs when, in preparing a 
memorandum of conversation, or perhaps a political des. 
patch, the diplomat realizes that the facts, and the inter- 
pretation of them which he intends to submit, will be unwel- 
come to his own Government. Perhaps he has had to report 
quite a number of failures to win the Government to which 
he is accredited over to our point of view. Perhaps he fears 
that officials at home may attribute this to his own lack of 
finesse in the methods of diplomacy. Perhaps—and here 
is the crux of the danger facing our own Foreign Service 
reporters today—he fears that legislators at home will seize 
upon his words, now or five years from now, and with the 
advantage of hindsight, immolate him as a dupe, or a fool, 
or a traitor. Once again, there is almost unbearable pres- 
sure upon him to temper his words, to report the trend as 
a little more favorable (or a little more unfavorable) than 
it actually is; or to avoid taking a definite position. This 
is the third moment of truth. If the diplomat succumbs to 
this subtle temptation and permits these fears to distort 
either his recital of the facts or his analysis of their signif- 
icance, in even the slightest degree, then he is recreant to 
the trust his Government has placed in him. 


The third temptation—to temper his comments to suit 
wishful thinking at home—is the easiest one to recognize; 
and it can be met head on. A diplomat has been (improper- 
ly) described as “an honest man sent abroad to lie for his 
country”; but it would be a poor apology for a_ public 
servant who lied. or even shaded his statements, to his 
own Foreign Office; for in that case he would not only 
fail to serve his country well, he would be serving its en- 
emies by misleading or confusing his own statesmen and 
policy makers. (An enemy agent could do no more.) 

The second temptation—to praise every subordinate’s 
work and capabilities and personality, without discrimina- 
tion; or to water down comments on the influential—this 
is less easily identifiable and less easily handled. Never- 
theless, it presents no insuperable obstacle. 

The most insidiously seductive, and hence the allurement 
most sedulously to be avoided, is the sly urge to make his 
own efforts at negotiation appear, in his reports, just a 
little more adroitly proficient than they actually were. 

It is his unswerving directness in recognizing and facing 
these hazards; his realization that only his best judgment 
is good enough. in his profession; his knowing that he 
must report that judgment without fear or favor. without 
temporizing in any way—it is his reaction under these 
circumstances which establishes a diplomat’s final suitability 
to represent his country abroad. Here is the measure of 
his usefulness. his honesty and his integrity. which must be 
indivisible and undivided, like his loyalty. 

In short, the diplomat’s honesty and integrity. like a 
bullfighter’s courage and skill, cannot be exercised in the 
abstract. The virtues must be won in those engagements 
so rightfully called “moments of truth”. 
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THE LABOR ATTACHE (from page 61) 


gram. It is, we feel, tangible and significant evidence that 
the “unified” Foreign Service created by the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946 is able to adjust itself to new world pressures 
and meet new demands. This Act recognizes that the 
achievernent of U. S. foreign policy objectives requires the 
best utilization of the technical capabilities of our entire 
government, and that the united support of our foreign 
program by the various elements of American life includ- 
ing labor. agriculture, and business is needed. 

The Act provides for the representation of the Depart- 
ments of State, Labor, Agriculture and Commerce on the 
Board of the Foreign Service which advises the Secretary 
of State on the administration and personnel management 
of the Foreign Service enterprise and has made close co- 
operation possible between these four Federal agencies. Our 
cooperative relationships in the day-to-day administration 
of the Foreign Service have made it possible for us to help 
equip the entire service to deal effectively with international 
labor matters and, in the posts where no Labor Attaché is 
assigned, there are Labor Reporters who are regular Foreign 
Service Officers devoting a part of their time to following 
and reporting on labor developments. 

The task of building a world society in which men of 
good will can live and prosper together in peace and security 
is a job for all of us. In their work in the far flung corners 
of the world the Labor Attachés of the U. S. Foreign Serv- 
ice are doing much to thwart Communist attempts to sub- 
vert worker groups, and to develop a better and more sym- 
pathetic understanding of U. S. foreign policy objectives 
on the part of workers everywhere. 


HERE COMES USIS (from page 27) 


and several members of his staff. was present at the deck. 
A large crowd had also gathered and it was later learned 
that the people had been waiting for more than four hours. 
The library was opened immediately and members of the 
crew began handing out pamphlets. The crowd was of such 
proportions that it was necessary to enlist the aid of several 
members of the local police force to assist in distributing 
the publication materials and to insure an orderly inspec- 
tion of the boat. It is interesting to note that one of the 
first visitors was a teacher who for the past several years 
has heen a regular borrower from the USIS library in 
Bangkok. Many of his students, who later came to inspect 
the library, were amazingly fluent in the English language 
and welcomed the opportunity to converse with the Ameri- 
can staff. 

A tea was given aboard the America for the Governor 
and his staff in the late afternoon. An invitation was ex- 
tended to the boat personnel to be the guests of the Secre- 
tary to the Lord Mayor at a Chinese restaurant that night. 

The America returned the following day to Bangkok 
where it was restocked with books and other materials. 
Since that time it has been almost constantly in operation. 
The types of villages visited has varied from seacoast fish- 
ing harbors to teak logging mills, teak trading centers. 
rice milling centers, a hydroelectric dam site, and charcoal 
producing settlements in the interior. Despite the diverse 
occupations and interests of the different villages thus far 
visited there is no diversity in the degree of warmth and 
enthusiasm with which the America is received. 
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| OFFICE OF PERSONNEL (from page 41) 


Virgil DeVault 
8. Chief, Leave and Transactions 
designated 

Little change in operations is involved as a result of the 
new organization and these designations, but the physical 
transition to complete the reorganization is expected to 
present a number of difficulties. The Director is arranging 
for the necessary transfers of functions, responsibilities, 
personnel, funds, equipment. files, supplies, etc., and it is 
hoped that the physical adjustments necessary can be com- 
pleted by September 30th. 

“Foreign Service Placement” in the Personnel Operations 
Division will contain the present “area personnel desks” and 
these desks will continue to carry out the functions they 
now perform with respect to Foreign Service personnel. As 
another point of particular interest in the field, special pro- 
vision has been made for dealing with Foreign Service prob- 
lems by establishment of new position of Deputy Director 
(Foreign Service) in the Office of Personnel. 


The status and functions of the Secretariat of the Board 
of the Examiners, (BEX). under the Executive Director. 
Mr. Cromwell Riches, continue unchanged with respect to 
the conduct of the Foreign Service Examinations. It will in 
addition, be charged with the conduct of certain other ex- 
aminations for which the Department is responsible. 


Branch—To be 


BIRTHS 


CORRIGAN. A son, Kevin, born to Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Cor- 
tigan, on May 7, 1953 at Glens Falls, New York. The family is sta- 


| tioned in Dakar, French West Africa. 


| Davies on June 29, 1953, at Regensburg, Germany. 


CRAWFORD. A son, John Kenneth, born to Mr. and Mrs. William 
Avery Crawford, on June 27, 1953, in Paris. 

DAVIES. A son, John Stevens, born to Mr. and Mrs. Richard -T. 
The family is 
assigned to Moscow. 

DOWLAND. A daughter, Nola, born to Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. 
Dowland, on July 5, 1953, in Washington, D. C. 

EWING. A daughter, Elizabeth Harris, born to Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
T. Ewing, on June 10, 1953, in Taipei. 

HALLE. A son, Robin, born to Mr. and Mrs. Louis J. Halle, Jr.. on 
July 31, 1953, in Washington, D. C. 

McSWEENEY. A son, Dennis Martin, born to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Morgan McSweeney, on June 17, 1953, in Frankfurt, Germany. 
MORGAN. A daughter, Gael Alison Taylor Morgan, born to Mr. 
and Mrs. George Allen Morgan, on August 4, 1953, in Washington. 


MARRIAGES 


COLE-BERRY. Mrs. J. Watrous Berry and Mr. Felix Cole, (FSO 
Retired), were married July 18, 1953 at Swampscott, Massachusetts. 


| They will make their home in Montclair, New Jersey. 


COURTENAYE-DREW. Miss Norma Jean Drew was married to Mr. 
Richard H. Courtenaye, on July 22, 1953, in Billings, Montana. 

DE ORNELLAS-CAMARCO. Miss Florence J. Camarco and Mr. 
John L. De Ornellas were married on July 18, 1953 in Washington, 


D.C. Mr. De Ornellas is assigned to the Embassy in Mexico. 


SCHWAB-L’HEUREUX. Miss Jeanne Rose L’Heureux, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hervé J. L’Heureux, was married to Lieutenant John 
Joseph Schwab, Jr., USMC, on June 27, 1953, at The Shrine of the 


| Sacred Heart, in Washington, D. C. The marriage was performed by 


The Right Reverend Monsigneur Fulton J. Sheen. Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Schwab will reside in Pensacola, Florida. 
STETSON-CONLON. Miss Dorothy R. Stetson, formerly issgned to 
the Embassy and to USIS at Taipei, and Edward J. Conlon, Press 
Attaché, Taipei, were married in Hong Kong on July 2, 1953. 
WANAMAKER-COORS. Mrs. Sophia Wolkonsky Coors, daughter of 
Mrs. Irina R. Wolkonsky of Bay Shore, L. I., and the late Prince 
Pierre Wolkonsky. and Mr. Allison T. Wanamaker, Sr., son of Mrs. 
Allison T. Wanamaker, Sr., and the late Dr. Wanamaker, were 
married July 22 at Bay Shore, Long Island. Mr. Wanamaker’s most 
recent assignment has been as Acting Officer in Charge, Philippine 
Affairs, Department of State. 
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CHANGE OF STATION FOR JULY a 
Collecti 
j 
NAME POST FROM POST TO | ollective Security 
Alen, Patten D. Kingston Paris ' 
Amory, James F. Dept. Helsinki } . 
Anderson, Edick A., Jr. Duesseldorf Baghdad G 
Bartlett, Frederic F. Saigon Dept. roup nsurance 
Bateman, Emily H. Dept. Karachi 
Beard, Kathleen R. Dept. Sonn 
Sernbaum, Maurice M. Dept. Caracas For: 
Birgheld, Clarence Bogota Dept. 
Brewin, Roger Zurich Jaghdad fi 
Corcoran, Thomas J. Saigon Dept. F Foreign Service O cers 
Courand, Claude W. Lima Santiago 7 ervi ff fi 
Crane, Ray H. Vitoria Rio de Janeiro Oresgn Ss ace Sta O cers 
Dammann, Nancv Madras New Delhi 1 
ried Permanent American Employees 
Devine, Frank J. Montevideo Dept. | 
Dowling, Walter C. Vienna Sonn | of the Foreign Service 
Edgar, Donald D. Dept. Alexandria 
Engle, James B. Naples Rome | THIS MAY AFFECT YOU—PLEASE NOTE 
Favell, Thomas R. Madrid Habana 
Notwithstanding the announcement in the second 
easpard, e “pt. e 
paragraph of the circular of June 16, 1953, the officers 
Gray, William F, Dept. Quito of the American Foreign Service Protective Association 
Gugenheim, M. Robert New Apt. Lisbon | I d h i i i 
Madrid | are now pleased to say that, in view of the reduction 
Harrell, errand fabena Mexico in force now being effected by the Department of State, 
rrurt, Jack A, ‘al i i 
arrangements have been made with the insurance car- 
Horner, John FE. Kabul Dent. riers to permit the continuance of membership in the 
Association and the retention of insurance under the 
se ty alter ‘angier ept. 
hanes Rober che iat | existing plan of insurance as long as the member is 
Jones, William C. Dept. Paris | employed by the Government of the United States. 
Kemper, James New Appt. Rio de Janeire ‘ 
Knox, M. Gordon eee Rienna | Please inform the Association promptly about resig- 
a Frank J. London Bonn nations or cancellation of insurance for any other 
Lightner, E. Allan, Dept. Munich | 
Donald Istanbul Dept. | reason. 
Martin, Edwin M, New Appt Paris 
If additional information is needed, write: 
coweeney, ohn Moscow Dept. 
Mi Dent | AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE 
cedham, Thomas J. New App cars 
ONeill, Hugh B. Diakarta Taipei PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
Dept. Cc f D f 
addock, Pau Dept. Valetta | r r 
Rodolfo Barcelona Karachi | tment State 
Satterthwaite, Joseph Colombo Tangier i 
Sexton, Helen R, Delhi | Washington 25, D. 
Smith, Horace H. Dept. Madrid | 
Snyder, Byron R. Frankfort Vienna | 
Stephens, Richard Syvdnev Hong Kong 
Strong, L. Corrin New Appt. Oslo — 
Ciudad Trujillo Lima 
‘Travers, Howar¢ Portenau-Prince Dept. 
Pullock, Gordon C. Hong Kong fac INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
Warner, Gerald Dept. sangkok 
Welloorn, Alfred Saigon Dept. American Eastern Corporation 14 
West, George L., Dept. | American Express Company 17 
ison, Donald Wellington Copenhagen American Foreign Service Protective. "Association 64 
American Security & Trust Company 39 
Begg, J. F., Inc. 
CANCELLATIONS AND AMENDMENTS Forman Distillers Corporation 9 
~ 
ul 19 | Calvert School 61 
J Ys _ Celanese Corporation “of Ameri 53 
Ju es E Assigned to Berlin instead of Bonn. | Circle Florists ey él 
Black, Myron L. Ankara cancelled, now transferred to Halifax. 
Christie, Harold 1 Frankfort cancelled, to remain in Copenhagen. DACOR 10 
Crosby, Oliver S. Assigned to Bonn instead of Munich. kd ic al 
Hanley, J. Daniel Vienna cancelled, RIF. ducationa onsulting Service... 
Harlan, Robert H. Dept. cancelled, now transferred to Bonn. Federal Storage Company 50 
Sadler, Elizabeth Assigned to Duesseldorf instead of Bonn, Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 18 
Stanger, Ernest L. Assigned to Bonn instead of Frankfort. Francis Scott Key Apartment Hotel. -. “a 
Wenderoth, Joseph Tehran cancelled, now to Budapest. General American ‘Transportation Corporation ! 
Winn, Joanne V, Assigned to Munich instead of Hamburg. 
J. & Ce. 
Government Services Insurance Underwriters 5 
OFFICER RETIREMENTS. RESIGNATIONS International ‘Telephone Telegraph Corporation 
Maphis, J. Alan —.. 2 
AND RIFS Mayflower Hotel I2 
McLaughlin Company, The 
Merchants Transfer & Storage Company 3 
National City Bank of New York —... 6 
National Distillers Products Corporation 15; 45, 54 
Cowen, Mvron M. Neuert, Wilton & Associates, Inc. i 13 
McGhee, George Ney’s Shopping Service 59 
Philippine Air Lines, Inc. 
Altoffer, Maurice Powell, Mrs. Paulus P. nie 4 
De Lambert, Richard (Retirement) Procter & Gamble Distributing Ca, “The jl 
Dorsey G. Radio Corporation of America ee i 
Isenberg, Walter Riggs National Bank, The —................. 4i 
Johnson, Herschel V. Riverside Pharmacy 59 
Schenley International Corporation & Ill Covers 
Lahman, Howard S. Seagram's V.O. 37 
Montague, Edwin N. Sears, Roebuck and Co, - 
Security Storage Company : 39 
Brown, John Cudd Sinclair Refining Company Fas 
Connor, Eileen Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Tac. 
Hanley, J. Daniel (RIF) Sommers Camera Exchange 
Johnson, Chadwick St. Martin's Press 
Lundgren, Maynard B. State Department Federal Credit: Union 49 
Edward Swartz, Walter H. Co. 
George (Retirement) United Fruit Company 
Moorhouse, Ervie M. (RIF) United States Lines 10 


Perkins, John W. (RIF) 
Robinson, Fnid 
Thompson, Paul (Retirement) 
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| Woodward & Lothrop 


Zenith Radio Corporation 
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